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IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING 





BOOK SALE 





On the 29th, 30th, and 31st of May 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
_ HODGE 


13 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Will Dispose of the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of 


HIS HONOUR JUDGE 
PHILBRICK, K.C. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY 





SALE BY AUCTION, 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
ESSRS. HODGSON AND CO. WILL 
SELL BY AUCTION at their Rooms, 115 
Chancery Lane, W.C., on Wednesday, May 24 
and two following days, at one o’clock, A COL- 
LECTION OF RARE AND VALUABLE 


BOOKS, comprising a copy of the beautiful Fifty 


Guinea Edition of Foster’s Miniature Painters, 
with the plates hand-coloured ; Champlin and Per- 
kins’s —e of Painters, 4 vols, morocco 
extra; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, the new 
Edition by Williams, 5 vols, and other Fine Art 
and Illustrated Books ; Loutherbourg’s Scenery of 
England and Wales, and other Books with Coloured 
Plates; Scarce and Curious Books in Old English 
Literature ; a few Early Printed and Black Letter 
Books; Glareanus Dodecachordon, Basilee, 1547, 
and other Works on Music ; - Hakluyt's Voyages, 
the new Edition, 12 vols; Books on Natural. His- 
tory; Library Editions of the Writings of Grote, 
Gibbon, Hallam, -Matthew Arnold and others ; 
Sets of Dickens and Thackeray in handsome 
morocco and calf bindings; Burton's Arabian 
Knights with Letchford's Illustrations, 13 vols; 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia, 1823 and other First Editions 
of Esteemed Authors; Alken’s Seven Ages of Man, 
coloured; Books of Prints and Engravings ; Ency- 
clo ia Britannica, Tenth Edition, 35 vols, &c. &c. 
‘o be viewed and catalogues had. 
IBRARIES AND COLLECTIONS OF 
RARE BOOKS.—Messrs. HODGSON anp 
CO. have exceptional facilities for the DISPOSAL 
of LIBRARIES and Small ‘Collections of Rare 
Books, also MSS., Autographs, and Engravings. 
Sales promptly effected, by private treaty if desired. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. Tel. 7291 Central, Established 1807. 


than £300 





OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 
; Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

This day (Saturday), May 20, at three o'clock, 

James GeorGe Frazer, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Litt.D., first of two Lectures on ‘“* The Evolution 
of the Kingship in Early Society.’ Half a guinea 
the Course. 
_ Tuesday, May 23, at five o'clock, the Rev. 
Henry G. Woops, D.D., the Master of the 
Temple, first of three Leciures on ‘* Velazquez.” 
Half a. guinea. 

Thursday, May 25, at five o’clock, Professor 
J. A. Fremine, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., first of three 
Lectures on “ Electro-magnetic Waves.’’ Halfa 
guinea. 

Subscription to all Courses in the Season, Two 
guineas. 


TT UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY will, 
during the PRESENT TERM, appoint a LADY 
as LECTURER in EDUCATION in the UNI- 
VERSITY in succession to Miss Graveson. The 
Department of Education of the University in- 
cludes Students training both for Secondary and 
Primary Teaching.- The Stipend will be not less 
per annum.—Further particulars will 
be available on application to the REGISTRAR on 
or after MAY 12, Testimonials will be required 
not later than JUNE tr. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, 
CANADA. 
Assistant Professorship in French and German 
- Vacant. - Salary £240 sterling. 

For information as to qualifications and duties 
apply to Professor Watson, care of Messrs. James 
MacLehose & Sons, 61 St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow, to whom 30 copies of Testimonials (printed 
or type-written) are to be sent, if possible not later 
than June 15. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Teachers’ Training Department. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD. 
The Council invite applications for the post of 

Assistant Mistress of Method and Assistant 
Lecturer in Education in the Teachers’ Training 
Departments of the above College. Applications 
must reach the Acting Registrar, from whom full 
particulars may be obtained not later than Tues- 
day, June 13, 1905. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
. WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 
the Post of PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the NORMAL 
DEPARTMENT (MEN) and in the DEPARTMENT for the 
TRAINING of MEN TEACHERS for SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, with Testimonials, should be sent, on or 
before SATURDAY, ‘June 3, 1905. 

May 6, 1905. Je USTIN yENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications, with Testimonials (which need not be 
printed), must be sent on or before SATURDAY, June 3, 1905. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 














May 6, 1905. 





OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 


R. WILLIAMS'’S TRUSTEES offer for open 
competition, Undergraduate Scholarships, 
tenable in the University of Glasgow only; and 
Divinity Scholarships for Graduates, tenable in 
any approved School of Theology or University. 
The Scholarships are open to students of all 
Denominations preparing for the Nonconformist 
Ministry. For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Dr. WIL-iams’s Lisprary, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C., before June 1. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An Examina- 

tion will be held on June 28, 29, and 30 to 

fill up not less than eight Residential Scholarships 

three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 

Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, 19 Deans Yard, Westminster. 








THE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING. 





A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of 
HYGIENE and PHYSICAL TRAINING 
will be OPENED on the 26th SerremBer next, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust. 

The course of study will extend over two years, 
and will include Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the 
Swedish system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. 

A Residence for Women Students will be 
opened at the same time under the superintendence 
of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. 

A specially qualified Medical Man will devote 
his whole time to the work of the College. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per 
annum, 

For particulars, apply to the Principal: Miss 
OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunferm- 
line, Scotland. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics 
in Colleges and Schools. The course of training 
extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, &c. 


LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of the 
Old British School.—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, No. 
27 King Street, St. James's. 


THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER 

SOCIALISM. 

By Oscar WILDE. 

On Van Gelder Paper. With Portrait. 
75 cents net, post paid. 
A Complete Catalogue of the Mosher Books post 
id on request. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 














Catalogues, &°c., continued on next page, 
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B. H BLACKWELL, 
50 AND 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

CATALOGUE of CRITICAL EDITIONS of LATIN 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS and Standard Works dealing with 
Greek and Roman History, Literature, and Art. 

IN THE PRESS. 

CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, chiefly ENGLISH, including SELECTIONS from 
the LIBRARIES of the late Rev. ALsextT Warson, M.A., 
formerly Principal of B.N.C., the late Professor FREEMAN, the 
late R. S. Witson, M.A,, formerly Fellow of B.N.C., and 
from other Libraries recently purchased by the Advertiser. 

READY SHORTLY. 


CATALOGUE of the THIRD (and LAST) PORTION of 
the LIBRARY of the late Professor F. York Powg tt, includ- 
ing Greek and Latin Classical Writers and Medieval Authors, 
Ecclesiastical History, Antiquarian Works, Law, Philosophy, 
and Miscellaneous Items. 


THE JNTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR 
No, 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled: 
“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 
by Dr. G. C. Witiiamson, Editor of the new 
edition of Bryan's ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters and 

Engravers,” &c.—Specimen copies gratis. 
YELLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 








- ilgpreeeny hd Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 








ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, esteemed Editions of various 
Authors, some scarce, all in new extra leather 
bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.— 
W. Root & Son, Bookbinders, 29-30 Eagle Street, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C. 


| ge Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickeus, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WattEr T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 








Books Wanted 
pyoEeane (W.) Present State of New England, 1667. 
Humber’s Water Supply of Towns, 1876. 
Humorist (The) 4 vols., 1819-20, or any vols. 
Humphrey Clinker, H vols., 177%, or either vol. 
Humpbhrey’s British Butterflies and Moths, 4 vols., 1849-51. 
poupereys (Noel) Illuminated Books of M.ddie Ages, large 
folio, 1849. 
Hunpyiee and Highland Broadsword Exercise, 1798, oblong 
olio. 
Hunnis (H.) Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soule, 8vo, 1597. 
Hunt (Leigh) Autobiography, 3 vols., 1850. 
Any of his books published before 1862. 
Hunter's Historical Journals, 1793. 
New South Wales. 
Hunting Reminiscences, 1843. 
Hussey’'s British Mycology, 1847-55. 
Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 4 vois., folio, 1861-70. 
Hutchinson's Colony of Massachusetts, 2 vols., 1760-68, 
Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, 2 vols., 1794. 
Huth Library, Edited by Grosart, a set complete, or portion, 
8vo, 1881, &c. 
Hyll (T.) Profitable Art of Gardening, 1574. 
Ibis (The) a Magazine, 1859 to 1890, or any. 
Independence, an ode, 4to (Glasgow) 1773. 
Indispensable Accomplishments, 4 coloured plates, in wrapper, 
oblong foliv, 1824. 
Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols. , 1840-42-47, or either vol. 
Inquiry into Present State of Polite Learning, 1759. 
Instructions how to play at Billiards, Bowls, &., 1687. 


Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


BOOk*s, MSS., Letters of Oscar Wilde, I}lustra- 


tions by Beardsley.—J, 
London, w.. ardsley.—J, Jacob, 149 Edgware Road, 


ARROW’'S CHRISTIAN CLASS-BOOK. 


B +. copies.—John D, Ba!li!9, Grand Pump Room Library, 
aAlh, 

















Advertisements for out of print * Books Wanted" 
and ‘' For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, 15. 





Books for Sale 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 

Windsor Castle and the Royal College; Illustrated with 
Cuts. Eton; Printed by Joseph Pote, 1749. Cum Privilegio 
Regio. What offers?—Lloyd & Townsend, Dillwyn Street, 
Swansea. 


THE PROSE WORK OF SIR W. SCOTT, 
28 Vols., r2mo, cloth; as new; 1834: 45s. Sidney’s 
Arcadia, tenth edition; Portrait, calf, rebacked, 1655, 25s.— 
W. E. Goulden, s S:. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


OLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, trans- 
lated by H. Van Laun, beautiful Etchings by Lalauze ; 
6 vols., royal 8vo, cloth ; published by Paterson, Edinburgh, at 
£5 8s., offered at 30s.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 
EBE.—Coloured Engraving by Eginton after 
Hamiltoa. Framed, £14. Inspection after 7 p.m.—T., 
24 Oakley Road, South Norwood. 


[N GOOD CONDITION.—Spencer’s Biology’ 

2 vols., 128. 6d. Seencn’s Social Statics, 4s. 6d. Venn’s 
Empirical Logic, 3s. 6d. Pearson, K., Grammar of Science, 
38. Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticism, 2 vols., 7s- 6d. 
Will be sold to students only.—Geo. A. Hillman, Myddle- 
ton House, Ware. 


HAWKER ON SHOOTING, oth Edition 

(1844), bound blue cloth; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
Offers, Mrs. Youngman, Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
N.W. 


























“ THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE 
(52 issues at 3d.) to every ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
13s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PRE- 
PAYMENT of 17s. 6d. will secure tt being 
sent for Post Free to any address throughout 
the World for a uniform id. postage, though 
the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum 
to 24d. per copy. Orders may be sent through 
any Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the 
Publisher, 5-7 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C. 





ITERARY AGENCY.—INDEXING, Trans- 
lations (French, German, Latin). Authors’ 
MSS. carefully Revised and Placed. Terms mode- 
rate. Typewriting 8d. per rog0 words. References. 
a A. HorsFigtp, 48 Church Street, Barnsley, 
orks. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 

&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

od. per 1000 words. Orders promptly executed.— 
M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 





5 or ~~ee o- promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. imens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mersser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., tod. per 

1000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, testi- 

movials.—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S.W. 





“tee warrene.— Ae kinds.—Translations, 
duplicates; careful work. Novels, 9a. 1000. 
Short articles by return.—Miss HanpD.ey, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. 





YPEWRITING.—Reviews, Novels, Plays, 

Poetry, Scholastic Work, Letters, &c., tybed, 

or from dictation (Shorthand if desired). Foreign 

and scientific MSS. a speciality. Ten years’ ex- 

perience. Duplicating. Cheap prices.—GRaHaM, 
34 Strand, W.C, (Charing Cross). 





Te AU THORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 
from rod. per 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 








Before trying any other Foun- 








tain Pen, try the Best - - 





IF YOU DON’T LIKE IT, EXCHANGE IT, 





OR HAVE YOUR MONEY BACK . .- - 








HAS NO 
EQUAL. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


“SWAN” 


# JOSEPH PENNELL, 









Post free. 


.» Writes: 
“T have often felt that a Fountain Pen 


would be a perfect tool for the draughts- 
a aS r only could be ak. ten coe 
tt. 
a month or more, and no remy Loe of any sort 
that I have ever tried approaches it for artists’ use.” 


Write for Catalogue. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 8 


have tried your ‘Swan’ Pens now fer 








MABIE, TODD, AND BARD, 1 
79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; 
and at Paris and New York. 
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Messrs, CONSTABLE'S LIST. 


sree 


By MARIE CORELLI 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* This book will, like others that have proceeded from the same pen, prove a great popular success.” 
Westminster Gazette. 





THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By OKAKURA-YOSHISABURO. With an Introduction 
by GEORGE MEREDITH. Fceap. 8vo, 3s.6d net. ‘ ‘ , 

“ Its author has mastered not only our language. |.t our modes of thought so thoroughly that in his pages, as 

Mr. George Meredith observes, ‘ We get nearer to the secret of this singular race than we have had the chance o° 


doing before.’ Professor Okakura possesses the same self restraint, the same dispassogatdy critical faculty, which | 
Oo 


raised Dr. Asakawa’s analysis of the causes and issues of ‘The Russo-Japanese Conflict’ so far above the ordinary 


level of controversial literature.” — 7imes. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689: 
By C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, ras. 6d. net. : 
‘**On the whole it does not seem too much to say that this book promises to be the definitive biography of a man 
whose character has been traduced by ‘ prejudice founded upon wilful neglect of evidence.’”"—-Morngng Post. 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES II.). By EVA SCOTT, Author of “ Rupert 
Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, illustrated, 1§s. net. 
‘* Her fearlessness, and her accuracy of detail, are in themselves of infinite value ; her narrative is founded, not 
upon conjecture, but upon the passages which she quotes; her characterisation appears to us er a) a 
theneum. 
CATHERINE DB’ MEDICI AND THE FRENCH REFORMATION. By EDITH 
SICHEL, Author of ‘‘ Women and Men of the French Renaissance,” ‘‘ The Household of the Lafayettes,” 
&c. Demy vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 
‘* Miss Edith Sichel has done a fine and distinguished piece of work. She has written a brilliant and a scholarly 
book ; a book it is both tempting and difficult to overpraise. For Miss Sichel is gifted with much of the rare pro 
jective vision of the born historian.""— 7imes, 


A History of Muscovite Civilisation and 
the Rise of Modern Russia under Peter the Great and his Forerunners. By R. NisBetT BAIN, Author of “ The 
Pupils of Peter the Great,” ‘‘ Peter III, Emperor of Russia,” &c, With Eight Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN: Kempton Park once upon a Time. By EDITH A 


BARNETT, Author of ‘‘ A Champion in the Seventies,” ‘‘ The Fetich of the Family,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 
THE SAYINGS OF MUHAMMAD. Arranged by A. L.SUHRAWARDY. 16mo, 


2s. 6d. Uniform with the ‘' Ingersoll Lectures.” 


THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS: Studies in the Administration of Tropical 


Dependencies. By ALLEYNE IRELAND. With a Coloured Map. Large crown 8vo, 6s.’net. [Shortly 


THE CITIZEN: a Study of the Individual and the Government. By NATHANIEL 


SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence Sc‘entific School. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii+ 346. 6s. net. [| Shortly. 





RECENT FICTION. 
JORN UHL. By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


novel of modern times. 

‘** A book of this character, so sincere in its aims, so true-hearted and simple, so impregnated with the breath of 

the salt sea and of the pine-woods, should find as many readers and admirers ood as in the land of us birth. The 
excellence of the translation, too, will do much to make the book acceptable.”—Academy. 


CRITTENDEN. By JOHN FOX, Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.” Crown 8vo, 6s. t 
‘** Fresh, wholesome, and charming . . . 
reputation.” — Speaker. 
IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of 
‘*The Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &c. 6s. 
“ Delightful and highly to be recommended. "— IVesiminster Gazette. 
A ROS re REFORMER. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of ‘‘ The Kloof Bride,” 
c. rown 8vo, 6s, 


The most popular German 


the characters excellently drawn . . . will add to an already bri!liant 


‘*A story of absorbing interest, touching life at many points, and told with equal vigour and feeling.”—Academy. 


Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectuses of all New Books. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS opened at any date for THREE, SIX and TWELVE 
Months, Town Subscriptions 21s. Yearly. Books of past Seasons, 
10s. Gd. Yearly. ae ; 
Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent on application to 
MUDIE & CO., 30—34 New Oxford Street, London. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
G, F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, ' 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, may be obtained from 


FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps, Foreign stamps accepted from abroad. 














| 
| 





SMITH, ELDER & GOS LIST. 
A New Novel by 


AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 


Academy.—* Perhaps the finest book that Mr. 
and Mrs. Egerton Castle have as yet produced— 
daring, original, moving."’ : 


ROSE OF 
THE WORLD 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of ‘‘ Young April,’’ ‘‘ The Secret Orchard, ee 
“* The Star Dreamer,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ In every respect ‘Rose of 
thé World” will uphol@ the fame its atthdrs have 
already acquired.” esetye 
Shetch.—'* ‘ Rose of the World’ is quite a happy 
exception to the average novel, It may be classe 
among the books that claim a large audience and 
leave a pleasant and enduring impression behind.” 


IN PEACE AND WAR 


Autobiographical Sketehes. By Sir JOHN 
FURLEY, Kt., 0.B. 
Author of “ Struggles and Experiznces of a Neutral Volunteer,” 
&c. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 108. 6d, net. 


Daily Chronicle. —“ Sir John Furley’s Look, besides being 
the record of a fine lif,’S work, is noteworthy for its sidelighs 
on many countries.” 








SPRING IN A 
SHROPSHIRE ABBEY 


os uy 
By Lady CATHERINE MILNE GASKELL. 
Author of ‘‘ The New Cinderel'a,” and ‘‘ Old Shropshire Life.” 
With 16 Full-page tliustrations, small demy 8vo, 2s. ‘net. 
Country Life.—‘* The authoress has a kern ipterest in 
gardeniog, natural history, and many other country pugsuits ; 
and not only so, but she can describe them naturally and 
beautifully,” 


THE UPTON LETTERS 


‘By T. B. Large post 8. 6d, net, 


22 

*,* In the “ Upton Letters” a schoolmaster gives his expe- 

riences .of life to a friend in Madeira. Dated from ‘The 

Upton” —which is neither Uppingham nor Repton—the corres- 

pondence tel's of mea and bouks, no less than, of boys and 

lessons. The letters were returned to their writer when the 
friend diced. 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMATS WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 
With 24 Portraits, Viewe, &o., 108. Gd. net. 


a SECOND ENGLISH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WORLD.—‘‘One of the most interesting books of the 
season... . . Chatty, Vivacious, observant, good-humoured, 
pleasantly descriptive, and teeming with references tq famous 
and notable people, and to places and events of interest, thés: 
Ictters are models of their kind.” 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAR 


ATHERINE I. DODD. Crown’&vo, 6s. 


GUARDIAN.— This is a very delightful book. Tie 
writer possesses that rarest of all gifts, true humour,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


Catalogues sent post free on application. 


In 5 vols., 21s. net each; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. A NEW EDITION, REVISED 
AND ENLARGED, under the supervision of G. C. 
WILLIAMSON, Litt. D., assisted by a staff of Specialists. 
With about 500 Illustrations, including 40 Photogravure 
Plates. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 

*.* This Edition contains upwards of 1400 new biographies, 
and nearly 6000 corrections have been made in articles that 
have been allowed to stand. In addition to this, 250 lives have 
Leen partly rewritten. ; 

“No one interested in the Fine Arts can afford to be with- 


out this comprehensive and indispensable Dictionary.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THIRD EDITION.--With 40 Plates and numerous other 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


How to Collect Old Furniture. 
By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author of “ Illustrated 
History of Furniture,” &c. 

“ Histories of furniture exist in abundance, but we know 
of no book which wil! be of such use to the ordinary collector. 
Mr. Litchfield has had a long experience of the ways of dealers, 

| and he gives his readers the full benefit of it.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


How to Identify Portrait Minia- 
tures. By GEORGE C. WILLIAM- 


SON, Litt.D. With Chapters on the Painting of Miniatures 
by ALYN WILLIAMS, R.B.A. With 40 Plates, illustrating 
upwards of 70 Miniatures. 


FOURTH EDITION. Post 8vo, ss. net. 


How to Look at Pictures. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. 

| _ This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows 
that the author has both wide sympathy and knowledge, and it 
cannot but be largely helpful to those who wish to increase 
their interest in pictures. A better gift for people who are 

, dimly ‘ fond of pictures,’ but who regret that they ‘know 
nothing about them,’ could not be found,” —Sfectator. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


How to Identify Old China. 
A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and Porce- 
lain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. With 40 
Plates and numerous Reproductions of Marks. 

** The description of each kind of ware is lucid ; the examples 
chosen for illustration are admirably typical. We have tested 
the value of the book in the only practica! manner, and have 
found it exceedingly useful.""—Morning Post. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSE’S “LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON.” 


Life of Napoleon I. By J. HOL- 
LAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
i Cambridge. Largely Compiled from new materials taken 
from the British Official Records. In two vols., post 8vo. 
With Maps and Plans. Fourth Edition. tos. net. 
ORIGINAL EDITION. With numerous Illustrations. 
Two vols., large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


Napoleonic Studies. By J. HOL- 
LAND ROSE, Litt.D. 

* Whatever may be the side of Napoleon's career in which 
the reader may be interested, we make bold to say that he will 
find something new to him within the four hundred pages of 
this modest little volume. Dr. Rose is to be congratulated on 
his mastery of a difficult and complicated subject.” 

Atheneum. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


Napoleon and England, 1803- 
1813: a Study from Unprinted Documents. B e 
ag ae lranslated from the French by GORDON 
D. KNOX, Balliol vonene Oxford. With a Preface by 
Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, Author of “The Life of 
Napoleon i.,”" &c. 

“In discussing one of the most controverted questions of 
modern history, +e Coquelle has collected a number of inter- 
esting documents, which form a most valuable addition to the 
sources available to a student of the Napoleonic period.” 

St. James’ s Gazette. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S “ PEPYS.” 
In 8 vols., post 8vo, 5s. net each. 


_The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 
: M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Works and re- 
tary to the Admiralty. Transcribed from the Short- 
hand MS: in the Pepysian Library, ogeruee College, 
Cambridge, by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A.., late 
Fellow and President of the College. With Lord BRAY- 
BROOKE'S Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY 

B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
ORIGINAL EDITION. In 10 vols., demy 8vo, with Por- 

traits and other Illustrations, tos. 6d. net each. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish 
on June IS 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ 
Great New Novel 


THE FLUTE 
OF PAN 


The booksellers have already largely over- 
subscribed the first impression. 


Robert Adam ‘tist22¢ 


his Works and his System. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘‘ The Westmin- 
ster Cathedral: a Criticism,’”’ &c. Illustrated 


from Photographs. tos, 6d. net. 
This is the outcome of many years study, and Mr. Fitzgerald 
writes with enthusiastic admiration for Adam’s character and 
genius. 


The Progress of Hel- 
lenism in Alexander's 
Empire 


By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, D.D., 
Mus.Doc. Dublin, Hon. D.C.L.Oxon., some- 
time Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. §s. net. 


In Peril of Change 


Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity. By 
Cc. F. C. MASTERMAN, Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ From the 
Abyss,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Evolution of the 
World and of Man 


By GEORGE E. BOXALL, Author of “ The 
Anglo-Saxon : a Study in Evolution.”’ Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Model Factories and 
Villages 


IDEAL CONDITIONS OF LABOUR AND 
HOUSING. By BUDGETT MEAKIN, 
Lecturer on Industrial Betterment. Author of 
** The Land of the Moors,"’ &c. With about 
200 Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


What I have Seen 
while Fishing, & how I 
have Caught my Fish 


By PHILIP GREEN. With 73 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


L’Avocat Patelin 


Adapted by the Abbé Brueys from the 
fifteenth-century Farce. Produced at the 
Théatre Francais in 1706. Translated by 
S. F. G. Whitaker. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


** Accurate without being too literal.”-- Morninc Post. 
** Well put into English and tastefully produced.” 
VENING STANDARD. 
“ Reads smoothly and preserves the fun of the piece.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“A task performed with admirable taste and judgment.” 
‘ BirMinGHaM Post, 























T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON, 





Messrs. J. M. DENT & C0.’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Garden Colour. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, E.V.B., ROSE KINGS- 
LEY, the Hon. VICARY GIBBS. 


£1 1s, net. With 51 Coloured Sketches and 
Notes by MARGARET WATERFIELD. 


The Daily Telegraph says: ‘“‘ Miss Waterfield’s Sketches will 
prove eloquent lessons to those who love their gardens and 
wish to crowd as much beauty as may be into the small space 
that they may have at command. .. . Full of verbal ‘ colour’ 
and enthusiasm, this work is one which will come as a great 
treat into the hands of any person with a true love of 
flowers.” 

The Atheneum says: “ The book is something more than a 
sumptuous feast of colour; it is a gardener’s calendar, to 
which several hands contribute. . . . That Miss Waterfield 
has good taste is everywhere made evident in this attractive 
volume.” 

The Times says: “A delightful book, focusing attention 
on one side—perhaps the chief side—of horticulture.” _ 

The Acaiemy says : “‘ A notable addition to garden litera- 


ture.” 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 


An Elizabethan 
Virginal Book. 


By EDWARD W. NAYLOR, M.A., Mus.D., 
Organist and Lecturer of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and Author of ‘‘ Shakespeare and 
Music,”’ &c. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s, net. 
A critical essay on the fine collection of Clavier music in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and known as the “ Fitz- 
william Virginal Book.” Copious extracts from the Music, a 


coloured frontispiece representing Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal, 
and a facsimile page from the Virginal Book. 











Master Musicians. New Volume. 


Schubert. 


By E. DUNCAN. Foolscap 8vo. &s, 6d. 
net. Illustrated. 


Chronicles ofthe City 
of Perugia, 1492-1563 


Written by FRANCESCO MATARAZZO, 
Translated by EDWARD STRACHAN 


MORGAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
This is a translation of Matarazzo’s Fascinating Medieval 
Chronicle, giving a vivid contemporary account of the story of 
Perugia and the Baglioni (1492-1503). The chronicler is a 
story-teller of the first rank. 


HOMES of the FIRST FRAN- 
CISCANS in Umbria, the Borders 
of Tuscany, and the Northern 


Marches. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Observer says: “‘ A really important addition to Fran- 
ciscan literature, and has a series of capital photographic 
illustrations.” 

The Spectator says: “The book is full of pathos and 
beauty.” 


Dent's 


Coulatis Tolstoy. 


Translated by PROFESSOR WEINER. 


The Morning Post says: “ An excellent edition, well bound 
and clearly printed.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “The admirable edition of 
Count Tolstoy's works Messrs. Dent are publishing is already 
nearly half completed.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net per volume; each 
vol. sold separately except where two or more 
volumes go to make up one complete work. 
Also Large Paper Edition. 


VOLS. 9g, 10, AND ITI. 


ANNA KARENIN 


In 3 vols. Illustrated. 


Please write for a Prospectus containing full 
particulars. 


War and Peace is published in 4 vols. 
London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford St., W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Lovers of Tennyson will be interested to hear that the 
Somersby estate is in the market. The centre of attraction 
there is, of course, the rectory, a picturesque rambling 
structure with a dining-room (filled by old Dr. Tennyson 
with spoils from the church), which externally resembles a 
chapel. The room in which the poet first saw the light 
overlooked the lawn, and the church, perhaps “ the God's 
House”’ of ‘‘ the Two Voices,” where his father officiated, 
stands on a low hill opposite the house. The garden is 
full of associations of ‘‘ In Memoriam,” but it should be re- 
membered that the trees are not as they were in Tennyson’s 
time—“ the towering sycamores”’ and “‘ the poplars four”’ 
have gone, and the whole place is a wilderness. A “grey 
old grange,” the reputed residence of “the Northern 
Farmer,” stands close to the rectory, so close indeed that 
young Alfred Tennyson, by reaching out of one of the rec- 
tory windows, could steal the apple-tarts from the pantry 
of Barber, the tenant. 


A little way from Somersby is “ the brook that swerves 
to left and right thro’ meadowy curves,” passing in its 
course three mills, one of which may have suggested certain 
points in the landscape of ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter.” It is 
also the subject of the poem known as “‘ The Brook.” On the 
same estate there is a wooded dell, deep, wild, and shady, 
which is called ‘‘ Holywell Glen.” Here Tennyson wrote 
‘“‘ Byron is dead.” It is, not improbably, “the dreadful 
hollow” which “‘grides and clangs its leafless ribs and 
iron horns,” and should appeal to readers of ‘‘ Maud.” 
Not too far away is Mablethorpe, perhaps “ the lover’s 
bay” mentioned in “The Golden Supper,” and the sea- 
side resort where Tennyson for the first time saw “ the 
hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts.”’ Spilsby, where 
Sir John Franklin was born, is within easy walking 
distance. 


George Buchanan, whose quatercentenary will be cele- 
brated shortly, and for an essay on whose works a prize of 
one hundred guineas has been offered, was, by the general 
consent of his contemporaries, the best Latin poet of his 
age, and also attained eminence as a writer of prose. He 
was born in February 1506 in the parish of Killearn in 
Stirlingshire, and went to study eventually at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. On his return to Scotland he attacked the 
monastic system with great bitterness, his poem “ Francis- 
canus” being an excellent specimen of classical Billings- 
gate. For this poem he was thrown some years later into 
a Portuguese prison where he made a translation of the 
Psalms, one of the chief pillars of his literary fame. In 
1562 he was appointed tutor to Queen Mary, who invested 
him with the temporalities of Crossragwell Abbey. 


Upon Mary’s fall Buchanan became one of the tutors of 
James, afterwards James I. of England. When, later, he 





was charged with turning that Prince into a pedant, he 
replied that that was all that could be made of him. A fact 
not generally remembered is that he was for a short time 
King of Scotland. Having remarked in his royal pupil an 
excessive readiness for saying “‘ yes,” he one day presented 
him with two papers to sign. James after a few casual 
questions, affixed his signature, without having read either 
of them. One of them happened to be a transfer of the 
royal authority to Buchanan for fifteen days, and no sooner 
had the preceptor got it into his possession than he began 
to assume the demeanour of a monarch, even before James 
himself, who was at first alarmed and then convinced that 
the tutor was a lunatic. Buchanan thereupon produced the 
instrument which had formally invested him with the royal 
power, and no doubt added a salutary admonition to the 
youthful Sovereign. 


Certain literary problems great and small have a way of 
cropping up again and again, and a small one has been 
exercising some correspondents of the Spectator for the 
past three or four weeks. This is the question of the 
authorship of ‘‘ The Devil’s Thoughts” (or “The Devil’s 
Walk,” to give it the name by which it is most 
frequently mentioned). In 1866, and in 1889, this question 
was fully dealt with in Notes and Queries; in a popular 
weekly it was discussed last year; and now some of the 
same old evidence is being adduced to bolster up the old 
story of Porson’s authorship, some of the same details pro 
and con are being given in the Spectator, Unfortunately 
the contributors to this correspondence seem ignorant of 
the extent to which the matter was threshed out in 1866 
and 1889: one of them for example, adduces one of 
Montagu’s booklets of 1830—unaware that that worthy 
brought out two printings of the ‘‘ Devil’s Walks” in that 
year, ascribing one to Porson, and the other to Coleridge 
and Southey, and also producing as evidence a letter 
which appeared in the Morning Post of the same year, 
signed as though by a nephew of Porson’s—a letter which 
has been stigmatised as a forgery or a hoax. The evidence 
in favour of Porson’s authorship of the lines is really of 
the flimsiest and second hand, while that of the author- 
ship of Coleridge and Southey is first hand, and has been 
accepted as conclusive by most inquirers who have gone 
fully into the matter. 


“ The Devil’s Thoughts”’ appeared in its first form in 
the Morning Post of September 6, 1799 (Dykes Campbell’s 
“‘ Coleridge’s Poems,” p. 621), a fact which has not been 
sufficiently emphasised in disposing of the claims on behalf 
of Porson. At the time in question that great scholar was 
a close friend of (and brother-in-law to) Perry the editor 
of The Morning Chronicle—the Post's rival—and was a con- 
tributor to its columns. We understand that this poeem— 
with the various imitations, &c., which followed at two 
distinct periods—has for some time been engaging the 
attention of Mr. Walter Jerrold, and that he will enter 
fully into the question of its authorship in his introduction 
to the small volume which he is preparing. 


Friends of the late Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B., and of 
increased teaching of English literature in our Universities, 
will be glad to learn that the Leslie Stephen Lectureship in 
the University of Cambridge is now established. At the 
congregation held on April 27 last the necessary Graces 
were accepted and approved by the Senate. The sum of 
£630 contributed by the friends of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen has been handed over to the University for the 
endowment of the lectureship. The lecture, which must 
be on some literary subject, including Criticism, Biography 
and Ethics, is to be delivered every two years. The first 
lecturer will be appointed in the Michaelmas Term of 1906 
by the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Trinity Hall, the 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, and the 
Regius Professor of Modern History. 
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A wise provision in the regulations is that they may be 
altered by Grace of the Senate at any time after January I, 
1935, provided that the name of Leslie Stephen be always 
connected with the foundation, and that the income 
arising therefrom be appropriated to some academical 
object of a literary character. 


No better way of honouring the memory of Sir Leslie 
Stephen, philosopher, biographer, critic, could have been 
devised. Literary lectures of importance are too rare in 
our Universities, and the future generations of young 
students who listen to the Leslie Stephen lecture will 
doubtless acquaint themselves with the career and work of 
the man with whose name it is associated, and be en- 

- couraged thereby to enter the profession of literature in a 
similar spirit to that of the first editor of the ‘““ Dictionary 
of National Biography.” 


A more than usually interesting sale of books is promised 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s on May 29, and the two following 
days. The books to be sold are the library of His Honour 
Judge Philbrick, K.C., and include cimens from the 
— of Aldus, Fyner, John of Westphalia, Jenson, 

choeffer, Valdarfer and the Elzevirs, with bindings by 
Roger Payne, Bozerian, Padeloup, Derome and others. 
Perhaps the chief feature of the sale is the large number of 
editions of ‘‘ Eikon Basilike”’ (catalogued as by Charles I.), 
from the original issue of 1648 (only seven copies known) 
with its many variants, down to the De La More Press 
reprint of 1903. There are alsoa number of editions and 
facsimiles of ‘‘ The Compleat Angler,” including the 1676 
issue, which was the first edition of Cotton, and a good col- 
lection of La Fontaine, including the famous Fermiers- 
Généraux edition. Other treasures are Ravenscroft’s 
‘* Rinetum Britannicum,”’ and a coloured copy of Griffiths’ 
‘* Palms of British India.” There are also many works on 
Philately and on Napoleon. 


On the 5th instant, according to the Standard, a Noncon- 
formist minister was sent to Worcester Gaol for refusing to 
pay the education rate. To while away the tedium of his 
imprisonment, he took with him three books: ‘‘ The Imita- 
tion of Christ,” “‘ The Commentaries of Cesar,’”’ and ‘* The 
Essays of Elia.’’ His choice of the latter showed him to 
possess at least sound literary taste, and to be a wise man 
withal. The two former he was allowed to keep, but the 
line was drawn at Lamb’s Essays. Why it would be im- 
possible to hazard a conjecture. However, the point is to 
be settled, as Sir Henry Fowler has given notice to ask the 
Home Secretary the following tremendous questions: 
Whether he will say what authority is responsible for this 
action ? on what grounds was this selection of books made ? 
and whether the exercise of such authority meets with the 
sanction of the Prison Commissioners ? How Charles Lamb 
would have chuckled at all this, and what a merry letter 
he would have written! It calls to mind his reply to 
Bernard Barton when the latter told him that it had been 
proposed to add “Elia” to the Woodbridge Book Club 
but that the book had been rejected. ‘‘ Your account of 
my black-balling amused me. I think as Quakers they did 
right ;”’ adding, ‘‘ there are some things hard to be under- 
stood,” a remark that still holds good. 


We have been reminded that Schiller was one of the 
foreigners who, at the time of the Revolution, were made 
citizens of France on the ground that they had “ by their 
writings and their courage served the cause of liberty and 
prepared the way for the enfranchisement of the peoples.” 
His companions in distinction were: Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
Thomas Paine, Jeremy Bentham, Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Sir James Mackintosh, David Williams, Gorani, Anar- 
charsis Clootz, Campe, Corneille Pauw, Pestalozzi, Wesh- 
ington, Hamilton, Maddison, Klopstock, and Kosciusko. 





The clerk taking down this list of names, however, wrote 
that of Schiller as Gilleers. A copyist corrected Gilleers 
into Gille, and the notification of the honour was addressed 
to M. Gille, publiciste allemand, Allemagne. The letter con- 
sequently wandered about from post office to post office, 
and did not reach its destination until six years after its 
despatch. By that time some of the honorary citizens, 
and several of the signatories of the patent conferring the 
citizenship had been beheaded. “It is a diploma,” 
Schiller said, ‘‘ that comes to me from the kingdom of the 
dead,” 


Mr. George Moore’s view that Schiller’s power of writing 
poetry must have been limited by his possession of the 
Christian name of Frederick recalls the case of the Christ 
Church man of whom it was written, in an old work of 
humour entitled ‘“‘ The Oxford Menagerie,” that “he goeth 
not to lectures for he saith: ‘How can a man lecture in 
bags cut like that ?’” 


The task, however, of divining a man’s genius from his 
Christian name is rendered difficult by the undeniable fact 
that men with the same Christian name have often had 
quite different kinds of genius. What point of resemblance 
would Mr. Moore guess to exist, supposing that, after his 
habit with the classics, he had never read a line written by 
any of them, between the characteristic gifts of Robert 
Burns and Robert Hichens ; of Thomas Moore and Thomas 
Carlyle; of Theodore Hook and Sir Theodore Martin; of 
Edward Young and Edward Bulwer-Lytton; of Samuel 
Johnson and Samuel Langhorne Clemens ; of Barry Corn- 
wall, and Barry Pain; of Percy Shelley and Percy White ; 
or, for that matter, of George Moore and George Herbert ? 
Missing links are badly wanted in all these cases, and un- 
less they can be supplied, the theory must break down. 


Possibly the doctrine would be easier to maintain in the 
case of women writers. Among their names we find a 
good many that are outstanding and unique. There is 
only one Aphra, only one Felicia, only one Rhoda, only one 
Letitia in the world of letters. These names, therefore, 
may perfectly well mean something to the admirers of the 
works of the ladies who bore or bear them. But the 
difficulty crops up again with Charlotte. Does the name 
Charlotte suggest Charlotte Bronté or Charlotte Yonge? 
*‘ Jane Eyre” or the “ Heir of Redcliffe ?”’ What can it 
conceivably suggest that is common to both of them? Is 
this a matter upon which Mr. Moore feels that he can 
throw light ? 


The British Weekly confirms the report which we have 
already mentioned that certain publishing houses have 
formed a Trust and mean to employ book-agents as their 
distributors instead of book-sellers. It is interesting to re- 
call that this profession of American origin was once 
followed in San Francisco by Mr. Morley Roberts. This is 
the account which he gives of his experiences in The 
Western Avernus : ‘ 


“ IT had to wander round the city with a large sample atlas under my 
arm, going into every place I thought might offer me a chance to 
dispose of one, and suffered during some days the misery of trying to 
induce a man who manifestly was not in need of my book to neverthe- 
less buy it. The successful book-agent is a man who can read 
character, who is pliable, ready, quick-witted, and not to be repulsed. 
He must have brains, but cheek, or what is often called ‘ gall’ in 
America, is far more necessary, and it was most decidedly in this that 
I was lacking. I sold a few, and made 4o per cent. on my sales, but 80 
or roo per cent. would not have compensated me for the shame and 
difficulty I experienced in entering house after house for a whole day, 
with perhaps only one success to be scored to me, and only too often 
I worked hard and made nothing at all. Finally, after three days 
which were absolutely blank, I sold my sample copy at a sacrifice, 
and renounced a business for which I was evidently unfit.’’ 


We should say that the business is one for which only a 
low type of man would be fit; and we should be sorry to 
see even good literature circulated by such odious means. 
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It is very unfortunate that there should be any question 
of the genuineness of the Corot lately presented by the 
Prince of Wales towards forming a nucleus for the proposed 
Irish Modern Gallery, but such doubts are likely to arise 
in the case of an artist whose good-nature sometimes 
triumphed over his artistic principles. Apart from those 
pictures which the dealers induced him to sell, though he 
thought them in no way representative of his art, there 
were those landscapes by imitators to which he is said to 
have given a few finishing touches to justify their attribu- 
tion to his name. Messrs. Arnold and Tripp—the famous 
Parisian experts—seem inclined to acknowledge the 
authenticity of this work, as they consider it is impossible 
that an imitator could have produced it, while the 
painting of the trees betrays evident traces of the master’s 
very early manner. On the other hand they consider it in 
no way representative of Corot’s genius, and totally un- 
like that painter’s more mature productions. It is sad to 
realise that we have only two unchallenged Corots in 
public collections in the British Isles. ° 


A new Balzac story is told by the Gaulois. The novelist, 
it appears, flattered himself upon his skill in reading 
character from handwriting ; and the story is of the test 
applied to his skill. A lady brought him an extract from 
the exercise-book of a twelve-year-old schoolboy, and asked 
for an — as to the youngster’s character and pros- 
pects. Balzac inquired whether the child was her own. 
Answered in the negative, he examined the exercise care- 
fully and delivered his judgment. ‘‘ Madame,” he said, 
“this child is thick-headed and frivolous. He will never 
come to any good. If he were my child, I would take him 
from school and put him to the plough.” And then it had 
to be broken gently to the graphologist that the exercise 
on which he had pronounced so severely was one of his 
own which had been discovered hidden away between the 
leaves of an old lesson-book. 


We have received a prospectus of “‘ The Pioneers, a 
Society for producing original plays.” It is a sensible and 
businesslike document. The society’s motto is Acta non 
verba, and it does not “ propose to bewail the decadence of 
the British drama.’”’ Those who heard Mr. Walkley’s 
lectures on dramatic criticism at the Royal Institution will 
remember how old and fruitless a game thatis. What the 
society does propose to do is to produce three new and 
original plays every year, and “merit will be the only 
passport to production.” Good work has been done in the 

t by such societies ; and though we are no great believers 
in the complaint that good work gets no chance, it is quite 
possible that the Pioneers will discover much clever and 
interesting matter which the professional managers have 
overlooked or found unsuitable to the conditions under 
which the theatre is now controlled. Particulars can be 
obtained from the General Manager, Mr. Herbert Swears, 
Upland, Hadley Wood. 


Another society, the ‘‘ English Drama Society,” is to give, 
at the Bijou Theatre, Archer Street, W., on June 18, a 
performance of Browning’s In a Balcony. 


Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s comedy The Palace of Truth will be 
the next production by the Mermaid Repertory Theatre 
at Great Queen Street. It will be given on Monday even- 
ing next and during the week, with matinee on Saturday 
and rehearsals are now proceeding under the direction of 


the author. 


Recent French publications of interest are: Maxim 
Gorki, “ En Prison” ; Comte d’Haussonville,“* Mon Journal 
pendant la Guerre (1870~-71),” edited by his son; André 
Bellesort, ‘‘La Roumanie Contemporaine”; the third 
volume of H. Taine, “Sa vie et sa correspondance ” 
(1870-1875), of which we may doubtless also expect the 
English translation shortly ; C. de Freycinet, ** La Question 
d’Egypte,” and Dmitry de Mérejkowsky, Pierre et Alexis. 
‘ L’Antechrist.” 


| 





LITERATURE 
THREE GREAT NOVELS 


Vanity Fair, By W. M. Tuackeray (Macmillan, 2s. net); 
Waverley. By Sir Water Scorr (Macmillan, 2s. net) ; 
The Pickwick Papers. By Cuartes Dickens. (Macmillan, 
2s. net.) 


THE charming reprints before us of three works by the 
greatest exponents of the art of fiction in the nineteenth 
century suggest many thoughts and many comparisons. 
They are all books written at the beginning of the authors’ 
careers, although, as it happens, both Thackeray and Scott 
were middle-aged before they took to this kind of writing. 
Dickens, however, was quite youthful when he wrote the 
“ Pickwick Papers,” and it is interesting to think that this 
book isin many respects the best of all his works. Even the 
fastidious few who do not greatly love Dickens usually maké 
an exception in the case of the “‘ Pickwick Papers.” Here 
his sentimentality is kept in check, asis his love of pathos 
naked and unashamed; while the touch of exaggeration 
is less offensive in an avowedly humorous book than it 
would be in any other. Besides, “‘ Pickwick” has all the 
spirit and go of high youth aboutit. The author never 
flags and the reader is carried from chapter to chapter by 
his infectious enthusiasm. Yet, at the same time, a care- 
ful critic would easily be able to show the beginnings of 
those faults that marred his later work. Several of the 
characters are merely labels and not real persons. Sergeant 
Buzfuz, for example, is only an exaggeration of certain 
faults in the lawyer common eriough in the time, while 
the landlady, the attorneys, the aiventurer and his 
servant, are somewhat mechanically built, as_ if 
Dickens had seized on one characteristic, and endowed 
them with it to the exclusion of everything else. But 
with all its faults * Pickwick” must still be numbered 
among the masterpieces of youth, though the innumerable 
legions of those who have imitated its author have followed 
its lines less than those of any other of his novels. 

The difference between Dickens and Thackeray has 
often been pointed out, and it would be idle to raise 
once more the controversy as to which was the greater. A 
close study of the two, however, would go far to show that 
Thackeray was influenced by Dickens much more than 
would at first sight be thought. We are apt to forget 
nowadays the lofty position which Boz achieved almost at 
a first effort. He represented success in its most brilliant 
form, and there were few of his own day and generation who 
would have ventured even to think, far less to point 
out, that his most popular works were knocked together 
with rough tools, and represented no fineness of literary 
craftsmanship. He had many things temporarily in his 
favour, not the least of which was that he employed his 
novels as vehicles for the conveyance of political and 
moral lessons. It was a time when the idea of self- 
improvement was in the air, and people lost sight of the 
elementary truth that if literature be a faithful mirror of 
life it will teach exactly what life teaches and no more. 
At the moment when the writer becomes conscious of a 
moral purpose he ceases to achieve it, because the very 
fact leads to distortion and consequent falsehood. To 
picture life truly, to set forth in an undying record 
the true and genuine impression that it has made in 
his own mind, is the only right ambition of the artist. 
It may possibly end in failure after all, and will assuredly 
do so unless the writer be possessed of clear insight to 
begin with. Should he take any fantastic or distorted 
view of life, that will inevitably be apparent in his 
work and render it of less worth than it would other- 
wise have been. Thus, high motive is not in itself dny 
guarantee of greatness. It may perhaps be that Thackeray 
was less earnest and strenuous than Dickens, though‘we 
are not inclined to think so. Carlyle, who had the’ gift of 
looking deep into the hearts of his fellow men, thought 


| otherwise, and on the contrary deemed Thackeray in 
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danger of being torn to pieces by his own intense thoughts 
and sentiments. The cynicism of which we used to hear 
so much was only a mask worn by kindliness, and, indeed, 
it scarcely ever deserved the name. But, on the other hand, 
Thackeray also had a self-consciousness that operated 
against his work. All that crusade of his against snobs 
only proves that he was not himself without a touch of the 
very vice he was lashing. The plain, direct and simple 
man moves among his fellow creatures in a single-hearted- 
ness which will take no conscious note of what is called 
snobbishness. And here again we come to the elementary 
truth that pure literature will never be a crusade against 
any human weakness any more than it will be written 
for the purpose of teaching a moral lesson. There is a 
tendency just now to revolt against the doctrine which 


*has been called “‘ Art for Art’s sake,” and it is not a bad 


tendency. But instead of Art it is Nature that has to 
be studied. To hold the mirror up to Nature—that was 
Shakespeare’s definition, and it has never been bettered. 

Thackeray and Dickens, too, represented two widely 
different manners. We are speaking at present not of their 
personal character but of what was developed in their writing. 
Dickens was in the habit of gushing. He, as it were, shook 
hands with you in a violent manner, sympathised loudly 
and painfully with you in your distresses, gave you many 
good wishes in the most emphatic manner, and parted from 
you with a farewell of exaggerated pathos. At the back 
of these phenomena no doubt there was a fine and genuine 
man, but his personality found an expression exactly 
— to that of Thackeray, who was really an apostle 
of the informal that has now come to reign in Great 
Britain. No one could have imagined Thackeray punc- 
tiliously observing the stately ceremoniousness that used 
to be characteristic of English society, a ceremonious- 
ness strikingly exemplified in some of the conversations 
written down by his predecessor, Sir Walter Scott. We 
would take an example of it from a conversation between 
two lovers in ‘ Waverley” : 

‘** But, dearest Flora, how is your enthusiastic zeal for the exiled 
family inconsistent with my happiness ?’ 

*** Because you seek, or ought to seek, in the object of your attach- 
ment a heart whose principal delight should be in augmenting your 
domestic felicity, and returning your affection, even to the height of 
romance. Toa man of less keen sensibility and less enthusiastic 
tenderness of disposition, Flora Mac-Ivor might give content, if not 
happiness ; for were the irrevocable words spoken, never would she be 
deficient in the duties which she vowed.’ 

*** And why, why, Miss Mac-Ivor, should you think yourself a more 
valuable treasure to one who is less capable of loving, of admiring you, 
than to me?’ 

‘Simply because the tone of our affections would be more in unison, 
and because his more blunted sensibility would not require the return of 
enthusiasm which I have not to bestow.’ ” 

It is very obvious that the conversation of Harry Foker 
was more to Thackeray's taste than the rounded periods, 
the balanced rhythm, and the careful grammar, in which 
Edward Waverley and Flora Mac-Ivor exchanged senti- 
ments. It is easy to imagine Thackeray meeting with his 
dearest friend, or parting from him, and showing no greater 
sign of emotion than an indifferent ‘* How do you do ?” or 
“‘Good-bye.” He is always giving one the idea of hold- 
ing his feelings in restraint, and by no more than the 
depression of an eyebrow giving a hint occasionally 
of emotion that he would rather the world did not 
know of. And in this Thackeray has conquered. It 
is the informal that reigns in English society to-day, and 
is penetrating far beyond society into the regions of politics, 
religion, literature, and art. In fact the whole twentieth 
century might be likened to one of those artists at the 
music-halls who, while performing the most prodigious 
feats of strength or skill, smoke their cigarettes and make 
trifling remarks to the audience as though what they were 
doing were the most commonplace thing in the world. 
So with our century. We know by the results that men 
are living most strenuously while at the same time the 
smile they wear would lead one to believe that they knew 
neither work nor care. We cannot be far wrong in 
attributing this change, in part at least, to the influence 











of Thackeray and of the many good and true men who 
were his acquaintances in life and caught up and trans- 
mitted his ideas. To enforce the truth of what we have 
said it is not neces to go further than the third person 
in our trio—Sir Walter Scott. He would indeed be no 
critic who attempted to argue that the good Sir Walter 
was not guilty of nearly every defect of style conceivable. 
He produced those long introductions which, as an old 
writer said, “putteth off the reader.” He was often 
prolix to the verge of tiresomeness. His descriptions of 
Nature are often dragged into the page by the scruff of the 
neck. His English is clumsy and often hopelessly involved, 
and, as we have seen, he represented the formal exactly 
as he found it, or it may be a little more so. These 
are faults that the veriest tyro may find in his 
work and that have induced more than one modern 
genius to attempt to re-write it. Yet in spite of all 
these defects Sir Walter Scott holds his own at the 
very top of English novel writers, and we doubt if even 
his master Fielding can seriously dispute the place with him. 
But Scott had to an eminent degree that unconsciousness 
we have spoken of. Like others, he had lived and suffered 
—suffered more than the world was aware of until the pub- 
lication of his Diary revealed it ; only he never esteemed it 
as anything else but his duty to bear grief like a man 
and to go on fighting valiantly as long as he had strength 
enough left to do it. To him the world of his own day and 
the world of the past were equally but fleeting pageants, 
with points full of interest, itis true, but not to be searched 
with any set purpose of finding out what was good and 
what was evilin them. When his imagination brought before 
him a band of moss-troopers or rievers, riding down a valley 
laughing and talking and swearing, it was not their morality 
or immorality that he saw; it was only a brilliant pic- 
ture of a world that had pissed away. And to a greater 
degree than almost any other writer he had the divinest 
of gifts, that of sympathy, so that it was comparatively easy 
to him to enter into and realise the life and ideals of the 
most ordinary hind on his estate and of the greatest of the 
great dead kings. Here was splendid material for imagina- 
tive literature, of which he made such use that his name 
towers, and is ever likely to tower, above that of every one 
else who has tried to do the same kind of work. 


AN INARTICULATE SAVANT 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire. By Joun 
PentTtanD Manarry, C.V.O., D.D., D.C.L. Sometime 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Dublin. (Unwin, 5s.) 


THERE is a certain advantage in having made one’s self 
master of a branch of knowledge which nobody else has 
taken up. The expert can say what he pleases: and if 
any one thinks fit to contradict or criticise the expert, he 
does so at his ownrisk. At the same time, the solitary 
savant must beware how he ventures into fields of know- 
ledge in which he may have rivals. If, in any such 
aberrations, he falls into any blunder, the consequences do 
not end with the exposure of the particular error. A 
presumption is raised that the expert may be wrong in 
matters where no one can set him right, seeing that he has 
gone wrong in matters where he can be corrected. Dr. 
Mahaffy has made himself master of the period of Grecian 
history known as that of the Diadochi, or Successors of 
Alexander the Great. It is a period which has been 
comparatively neglected by almost every historian, probably 
because historians previous to Dr. Mahaffy found it quite 
uninteresting. Our learned author may therefore claim 
immunity from criticism when he is discoursing on the 
career of an Antigonus, an Antiochus, or a Seleucus. We 
will not add a Ptolemy, because there really are people 
who know something of Egyptian history besides Dr. 
Mahaffy. In this notice it is not our intention to poach on 
the more strictly preserved grounds of post-Alexandrian 
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history. Our author has in this book travelled beyond 
his own exclusive domain. Whether the excursus has or 
has not been attended by happy results must be left to the 
reader to judge. 

The very title of the book invites criticism. Strictly 
speaking, the word Hellenism is hardly correct. Dr. 
Mahaffy, in his preliminary lecture admits that he uses the 
word in a merely colloquial sense, so that it is only neces- 
sary for the reviewer to caution the reader against any con- 
fusion of thought. We may point out that the author’s 
erudition does not appear to include one very notable 
fact. The name used in Asia for ‘“‘ Greece’ or “ Greek” 
was not, and is not, “‘ Hellen” but “ Yunan ”’ or “ Yunani,” 
‘.é., lonia or Ionian. In the Acharnians of Aristophanes 
the Persian envoy calls the Athenians “ Iaones” (Achar- 
niams 104—the same form is found in AZschylus’ Perse 
and in more than one passage of the “‘Iliad’’). To come 
down to our own time, the town of Jaunpur on the eastern 
frontier of Hindostan, almost in Bihar, is Yavanpur, équiva- 
lent to Ionopolis, or Ionian-town. It is a remarkable fact 
that the name “ Ionian” should have survived to this day, 
in spite of the adoption of the name “ Hellen” in the New 
Testament, and also in the Apocrypha. Dr. Mahaffy would, 
of course, be entitled to claim the scriptural use of the 
word “Hellen” as proof of the correctness of his title. It 
is curious, however, that he should have ignored the survi- 
val of the name “Ionian” and the disuse of “‘ Hellen.” 

We pass to another and more important topic of criticism. 
Dr. Mahaffy evidently claims for himself the status of a 
philosophical historian. It is worth while to examine 
briefly the value of his claim. In the lecture headed 
“* Macedonia and Greece,” at page 32 the text says: 


‘* Had Alexander been killed in his first mélée at the Granikos .. - 
the whole history of Hellenism would have been changed and its pro- 
gress delayed till some other organising and conquering genius had 
arisen, It was therefore to the King of Macedon, leading his own 
people, that the first great spread of Hellenism is directly due.” And 
then follows a note :—" At no moment, by the way, does the now 
somewhat fashionable theory, that national movements are everything, 
and individuals nothing, in history, appear to me more absurd. To 
tell me that the conquest of the East was in the air, and that some 
other Alexander would have carried out the national desire, had the 
son of Philip been killed at the outset of his career, is to tell me what 
no man could possibly prove, and what runs counter to all the 
experience we possess."’ 


Of course no man could possibly prove any such thing, and 
to use the word “ prove” is to prove the writer guilty of 
slovenly and irrelevant thought. Purthermese, Dr. Mahaffy 
mis-states what he calls “‘ the now somewhat fashionable 
theory.” Nobody ever said that national movements are 
everything and individuals nothing. It would take up too 
much space to set forth in detail the theory which our 
author has inaccurately summarised ; but we can show in 
his own words that he himself has enunciated the doctrine 
which he denounces. In the chapter headed “ Xenophon 
the Precursor,” at page 15 we read: 

‘‘The campaign of the Spartan King Agesilaus in Asia Minor, 
where he was attended, and no doubt advised, by Xenophon, pointed 
to a large invasion of the East, and had he not been recalled by the 


miserable dissensions and quarrels of Greece, the conquest, partial if 
not total, of the Persian empire was in near prospect.” 


If this is not saying that the conquest of the East was in 
the air, and that if Alexander had not led a Greek invasion 
of Persia some one else would, there is no meaning in 
language. But, indeed, in Dr. Mahaffy’s language there 
seldom is any meaning—and when there is, more often than 
not it is something quite different from what he intended 
to convey. For instance, at page 71 we read: 


** So active was the trade in books copied by slaves from the originals 
in the Museum, and sold over the world, that a conflagration among 
the ships in the harbour during Julius Czsar’s campaign spread to the 
stores on the shore and destroyed so many books that the accident was 
by-and-by magnified into the destruction of the great library itself.” 


What he seems to mean is that the activity of the trade in 
books is shown by the large number of books in stores on 
the shore which were consumed by a conflagration spread- 
ing from the ships in the harbour. We know of no parallel 








to the construction of this paragraph except the well- 
— sentence pronounced by the late Mr. Justice Joseph 
er. 


“Prisoner at the bar, Providence has blessed you with health, 
strength and abilities—instead of which, a jury of your country has 
found you guilty of stealing ducks! ” 


In a former work—“‘‘ Principles of the Art of Conversation”’ 
—Dr. Mahaffy enunciated the axiom that “even too careful 
an attention to grammar and the careful rounding of 
periods in easy intercourse is apt to be tedious and should 
be avoided.” He appears to have extended his conversa- 
tional rule so as to apply to literary composition. His 
vocabulary is as eccentric as his grammar. He repeatedly 
uses the word ‘‘ parochial” to designate the local politics 
of Greek states. At page 36 he calls Eumenes “ Alexan- 
der’s intimate secretary.” This is not English. “ Private 
secretary” is in French secrétaire intime; but intimate 
secretary is the kind of English which the Vicomte de 
Florac talked in Thackeray’s novel. ‘He annoys me, the 
domestic veal!” 

An abuse of language which amounts to a vulgarism is 
to be found at page 58. ‘The country was broken 
up into four sections, and in each of them was established 
what was called in the shibboleth of that day a free con- 
stitution, &c. &c.” One hardly knows how to begin 
rebuking ignorance such as this phrase implies. The 
etymology and meaning of the word “Shibboleth” should 
be known to every one who can read his Bible. We 
observe, indeed, that in certain very recent dictionaries it 
is interpreted “‘a watchword or party cry:” but this is 
an obvious error. At any rate it never meant “‘ popular 
phraseology;” yet that is what it must mean, used as 
Dr. Mahaffy uses it. The fact is that it has become a cant 
vituperative phrase in the speeches and writings of modern 
Fiscal Reformers, for use against Free Traders; and Dr. 
Mahaffy is nothing if not modern. So much for his 
vocabulary—and his grammar is no better. A favourite 
blunder is to make a singular nominative govern a plural 
verb, because the singular nominative may be construed 
as a noun of multitude. ‘“‘ Endless compromising corres- 
pondence were seized, &c.’”’—p. 56. “‘A strolling com- 
pany of Greek players were performing the Bacche”— 

. 99. “A careful study of the relations of the Pergamene 
kings to their city and people disclose, &c.,” p. 100. In 
the last case there is not even the excuse of a supposed 
noun of multitude. We imagine that it is because the lec- 
tures were delivered at Chicago, that we find at p. 14, 
“there were so many women that their outcry was quite 
a feature in the camp.” We knew that French and Ger- 
man affected the learned historian’s diction—but we were 
hardly prepared for Americanism. Then at p. 7 (perhaps 
we ought to apologise for rambling references), we are told 
that Xenophon 
‘ allows himself the use of stray and strange words provincial in the 
sense of not being Attic, picked up in his travels at Sinope or Samos or 
Byzantium, and often appearing but once in his works."' 


In the note to the same page we find ¢.g., where the 
proper abbreviation would be 7.e.—but perhaps that is a 
misprint. Not to be wearisome, we will just quote one 
more blunder. At p. 122 we find ‘‘ God made the country, 
but the devil made the towns” quoted as an “old adage.” 
Is it possible that Dr. Mahaffy had in his mind Cowper's 
‘God made the country and man made the town”? He 
needed to go no farther thana dictionary of familiar quota- 
tions to trace the “‘ adage ;”’ and had he done so he would 
have found that Cowley had long before written : ‘God the 
first garden made and the first city Cain.” 

We need say no more. We have not striven to follow 
Dr. Mahaffy into the province of history in which he claims 
to be a solitary expert, but we have seen that in dealing 
with those portions of history which are matters of common 
knowledge he has been guilty of inaccuracy in his facts 
and of bad logic in his reasoning. The slovenliness of his 
style is disgraceful, suggesting Fergus Hume or the Family 
Herald rather than a Fellow and Professor of a great 
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University. In all our reading we have come across only 
one worse written book than ‘“‘ The Progress of Hellenism,” 
and that is Dr. Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Principles of the Art of Con- 
versation.”’ 


AN AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
Autobiography of Mr. Andrew Dickson White, Two vols. (Mac- 


millan, 30s. net.) 

No man has better opportunities for observation of men 
and things than a modern ambassador, He is the Ulysses 
.of our days. If he will take the trouble to exercise his 
memory and keep a diary—two parts of the same discipline 
—he cannot fail to feed history. 

Mr. Andrew White, the distinguished American scholar 
and diplomat, now a veteran of over seventy years, has had 
rare opportunities of this kind, and has used them well. 
He has been twice accredited by the American Government 
both to Berlin and St. Petersburg. He was the chief 
American delegate at the Hague Convention. He has seen 
many countries and known many men. In Germany he 
has been on intimate terms with two generations of great 
men, with the men of Bismarck’s day and the men of 
William II.’s. In Russia he has known three Czars, and 
apent days with Tolstoy and Pobedonostzeff. He has seen 
all parties and heard all sides: and he has brought to this 
record rare powers of observation and reflection. 

The result is the present book, the Odyssey of an old 
man who has already girded his loins for a longer journey. 
It contains many chapters, varying in importance—some 
interesting chiefly to Americans, others to all students of 
human nature. But what will interest Englishmen chiefly 
will be Mr. White’s impressions of famous European 
characters, and, even more, his records of their conversa- 
tions. 

_ At the present moment the world eagerly listens to any- 
thing at first hand about the characters of the chief actor 
in the Russian drama—we had almost said, tragedy. Mr. 
Andrew White knows Russia well and all the chief 
characters in St. Petersburg. Of the Czar Nicholas II. he 
holds a very poor opinion. He sums him up as a man who 
knows nothing about his owncountry. Mr. White certainly 
had a very unfortunate experience with Nicholas. He went 
to him, when heir to the throne, at the time of the Russian 
famine :— 

'* | spoke on the general subject to him, referring to the fact that he 
was President of the Imperial Relief Commission. He answered that 
Since the crops of the last year there was no longer any suffering ; that 
there was no famine worthy of mention; and that he was no longer 
giving attention to the subject. This was said in an off-hand easy-going 
way which appalled me. The simple fact was that the famine, though 
not so widespread, was more trying than during the year before; . . . 
and yet his Imperial Highness the heir to the throne evidently knew 
nothing of all this.” 

But would it be impossible to find an English minister 
equally ignorant—say, about India ? 

Mr. White gives a fairer, because more sympathetic, 
impression of his friend Tolstoy. He describes with great 
effect a day with him at Moscow : 

‘* We went out for a stroll. As we passed along the streets I noticed 
especially what I had remarked during our previous walks, that Tolstoi 
had a large quantity of small Russian coins in his pockets; that this was 
evidently known to the swarms of beggars who infest the Kremlin and 
the public places generally ; and that he always gave to them.” 

Mr. Andrew White thinks that the isolation of Tolstoy’s 
mind on many points is due to want of travel and inter- 
course with other minds: 

“Incidentally I expressed wonder that he had not travelled more. 
He then spoke with some disapprobation of travel. He had lived abroad 
for a time, he said, and in St, Petersburg a few years, but the rest of 
his life had been spent mainly in Moscow and the interior of Russia. 
The more we talked together the more it became clear that this last 

atement explained some of his main defects,”’ 

Readers of history will not be surprised to learn from 
Mr. White that the famous Pobedonostzeff, whose religious 
persecutions have caused such misery to thousands in 
Russia and Finland, is a man of the mildest character and 
conversation. The most striking pen-portrait of him is 
perhaps this : 





‘*During my recent stay in Germany he visited me at the Berlin 
Embassy. He was, as of old, apparently gentle, kindly, interested in 
literature, not interested to any great extent in current Western politics. 
This gentle, kindly manner of his brought back forcibly to my mind a 
remark of one of the most cultivated women I met in Russia, a princess 
of ancient lineage, who ardently desired reasonable reforms, and who, 
when I mentioned to her that Pobedonostzeff was weary of political life 
and was about to retire from office in order to devote himse'f to literary 
pursuits, said: ‘Don’t I beg of you tell me that; for I have always 
noticed that whenever such a report is circulated, it is followed by some 
new scheme of his, even more infernal than those preceding it.’” 


We confess to a great sympathy with that lady. These 
mild Torquemadas are probably more easily appreciated 
by ambassadors with territorial rights than by their own 
countrymen. 

One of Mr. White’s great admirations is for the Emperor 
William II. He devotes a very interesting chapter to a 
discussion of his character and a record of many conversa- 
tions. There again, the Ambassador’s point of view is one 
thing; and the German’s possibly another. But the 
Emperor suffers so much from abuse and obloquy of one 
kind or another that it is refreshing to meet with an 
outspoken admirer. Mr. White gives us one new and very 
vivid impression : 

“ It was interesting from time to time to look over the official lists of 
his guests at breakfast or luncheon, or dinner or supper or at military 
affairs, in literature, science, art, commerce or industry from every 
nation. One class was conspicuous by its absence at all such gatherings, 
large or small; namely, the merely rich, Rich men there were, but they 
were always men who had done something of marked value to their 
mo ey | or to mankind; for the mere ‘fatty tumours’ of the financial 
world he evidently cared nothing.” 


That strikes the note of a pure Court. 

Mr. White tells one story which illustrates a personal 
affinity now almost a commonplace of politics. He was 
visiting President Roosevelt : 

“ At the close of the message (to the Emperor William), which referred 
to sundry matters of current business, came a playful postlude. ‘Tell 
his Majesty,’ said the President, ‘ that I am a hunter and, as such, envy 
him one thing especially ; he has done what I have never yet been able 
to do—he has killed a whale. But I say to him that if he will come to 
the United States, I will take him to the Rocky Mountains to hunt the 
lions, which is no bad sport—and that if he kills one as he doubtless 
will, he will be the first monarch who has killed a lion since Tiglath- 
Pileser.’ I needly hardly add that when, a few weeks later, I delivered 
the message to the Emperor at Potsdam, it pleased him.” 


So hunter cries unto hunter across the wastes of ocean. 

Mr. Andrew White has a keen sense for the humorous 
side of an Ambassador's life, and gives some very amusing 
illustrations of it. Perhaps this is the best: 

**One morning the mail brought me a large packet filled with little 
squares of cheap cotton cloth; I was greatly puzzled to know their 
purpose until, a few days later, there came a letter which, with changes 
of proper names, ran as follows : 

““* Sin —We are going to have a fancy fair for the benefit of the —— 
Church in this town and we are getting ready some autograph bed 
quilts. I have sent you a package of small squares of cotton cloth, 
which please take to the Emperor William and his wife, also to Prince 
Bismarck and the other princes and leading persons of Germany, asking 
them to write their names on them and send them to me as soon as 
possible. 

“ Yours truly, 

*** P.S.—Tell them to be sure to write their names in the middle of 
the pieces for fear their autographs may get sewed in.’” 

American Ambassadors have always been very popular 
in this country; and the echo of one sad farewell still 
sounds in our ears. This charming and modest record of a 
noble and well-spent life will add to the welcome of Mr. 
Choate’s successor. 


THE CORRECTED ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT 


The Corrected English New Testament: A Revision of “ the 
Authorised” Version. By Nestle’s Resultant Text, with 
a Preface by the Bishop or Duruam, (Bagster, 6s. net.) 


THE avowed object of this version is to present to the 
English reader “‘ the beauty, the dignity, the force and the 
rhythm of the ‘ Authorised’ version, but forming a clearer 
and more accurate representation of the Greek Text.” A 
careful examination of its merits and demerits leaves the 
impression that the results scarcely correspond with the 
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lofty ideal of the translators. In too many cases the Greek 
text is scarcely represented with the clearness and accuracy 
expected. None the less, it is not without considerable 
merit in its occasional improved diction and in many 
felicitous and faithful renderings of the original. Accord- 
ingly one can only endorse the qualified commendation of so 
high an authority as the Bishop of Durham, who regards “ the 
work, taken as a whole, aS a very important and faithful 
contribution to the great and necessarily gradual work of 
providing an ultimate ideal English Bible.” 

When compared with the Authorised and the Revised 
Versions, it will be found that the present translators have 
in most cases substantially accepted the renderings of the 
Revised Version, rather than those of the Authorised. 
“Ayan,” for example, in x Cor. xiii. 1, is rendered 
“love’’ as elsewhere, not “charity.”” St. John x. 16, “one 
flock” instead of “ one fold,” and Revelation vii, 2 (Revised 
Version) “‘living creatures” and present version “living 
beings” instead of Authorised Version “ beasis.’”” Here we 
prefer the Revised rendering. Again, these translators have 
in most cases carried out Bishop Lightfoot’s canon in 
rendering the same Greek word by the same English 
equivalent wherever it occurs, and so have followed the 
Revised Version, but yet they have occasionally violated 
the rule in the selfsame passages. In St. Matt. vi. 30, 31, 
for instance, both the Revised and the present version 
give “‘clothed’”’ asa rendering for two different verbs, but 
in v. 29 the Revised Version gives the Authorised “‘ grrayed,” 
while this Corrected Version gives “clothe,” so we have the 
same English word used by these translators for three 
distinct Greek verbs which have three distinct meanings. 
Further, in Revelation vii. 9 we find “clothed in white 
robes,” where the Revised Version and the Authorised 
Version rightly give “ arrayed”"—the term used in describ- 
ing, in St. Matthew, “Solomon in aii his glory.” This is 
not only a matter of inconsistent rendering of the Greek, but 
what is more, it violates both a sound critical rule, and the 
proposal of these translators “‘ to adapt and not supersede 
the elevated and simple diction of the Authorised Version.” 
The old translators of the English Bible did much better 
in representing the different meanings of the different 
Greek verbs in the passages quoted. 

As a fair specimen alike of its merits and demerits, we 
quote Acts xvii. 21 &c.: ‘‘ Now all the Athenians and the 
Strangers sojourning there spent their leisure in nothing 
else, than either telling or hearing the last new thing. 
Then Paul stood up in the midst of the Areopagus, and 
said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in every respect ye 
are unusually religious. For,as I passed by, and observed 
the objects of your worship, I found an altar with this 
inscription, ‘To the Unknown God.’ Therefore, what ye 
in ignorance worship, I set forth to you. God who made 
the world and all things therein, seeing that He is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in sanctuaries made by hands; 
neither is He ministered to by men’s hands, as if He needed 
any thing, seeing that ¢o all He is Himself the giver of life, 
and breath, and all things. And He made out of one every 
nation of men to dwell on every face of the earth, and deter- 
mined the appointed times, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion.” “Spent their leisure” is certainly closer to the Greek 
than the Authorised Version, or the Revised Version “spent 
their time,” though the latter has placed it in the ‘‘ margin,” 
not in the text. “Unusually religious” for the Revised 
“somewhat superstitious”’ (with “religious” in the margin) 
and for the Authorised “‘too superstitious” is by no means 
an improvement, as it does not so well harmonise with the 
text and the context, and is opposed to all the renderings 
of the English Bible—Roman Catholic or Protestant—from 
Wycliffe to the present time. The objections to such a 
rendering are briefly these: 

(1) The Greek term for ‘unusually religious” or God- 
fearing is dvagepdvrws OeoceBeis as we see from Plutarch. 
This would be more expressive of “veligious” than 
decordatpoveorépous, Which is generally used in a bad sense, 
as somewhat supersitiious, and rarely in a good sense. 
It is certainly remarkable that Lord Bacon thinks that 





it were better to have no opinion of God at all than one 
unworthy of Him, which he terms superstition, a view 
similar to Plutarch’s, who considers disbelief, dmoria, a 
terrible thing, but superstition, deodaimovia, a still more 
terrible thing. feain, Theophrastus, Menander, Aristotle, 
Polybius en | others, all use it in a bad sense, that of a 
superstitious person. _ 

(2) From the context it is clear that St. Paul was deeply 
exasperated in soul, as he beheld the city filled with idols— 
and the only redeeming point he found was “the altar to 
an Unknown God,” because it gave him the opportunity of 
making known to the Athenians the God they worshipped 
in ignorance. To this “unknown god,” no temple or idol 
was dedicated, but only an altar, “the outcome of super- 
stition ’—deidapovia, as Dr. Chase, the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, writes, for “in some visitation of plague 
or famine it was not obvious what god needed propitiation. 
Fear suggested an expedient. An altar was erected to 
the god, whosoever he might be, whose hand was heavy 
on the people. No name could be assigned to him; the 
inscription must needs be, 'To the unknown God.’”’ 

(3) ‘Too superstitious” has the support of the Latin 
Vulgate, St. Augustine, Luther, Bishop Wordsworth and 
Dr. Field (a Reviser), and of other eminent authorities. It 
seems more than probable that the comparative degree of 
the Greek adjective here was intended to soften the Apostle’s 
charge of idolatry and superstition, as “rather too super- 
stitious.” 

(4) This charge of superstition and idolatry in the Acts of 
the Apostles by St. Paul is only in harmony with his 
Epistles, as he writes in those to the Romans, to the 
Thessalonians and Ephesians and Corinthians who were 
amongst the nations “ who knew not God,” and were “ with- 
out God (deo) in the world ;” in other words, that they 
were superstitious rather than religious. = 

The rendering “‘ dwelleth not in sanctuaries” is far away 
better than that of the Authorised Version and Revised 
Version, which give “temples,” though the latter places 
“ sanctuaries” in the margin. This distinction here and 
elsewhere drawn between “temple” and “sanctuary” is 
one of the leading merits of the present version, and closer 
to the Greek in every respect, For “sanctuary” represents 
vais (the Holy of Holies), where the Deity dwells (vde:), 
while icpdv the “temple” strictly applies only to the rest of 
the sacred building. So too in 1 Cor. iii. 16, this version 
well renders: “‘ Know ye not that ye are a ‘sanctuary’ of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you,” where the 
Authorised Version and Revised Version render by “‘ temple” 
and so obscure the harmony and force of the Apostle’s 
comparison and argument. On the other hand the strange 
expression here of “‘ every face of the earth’’ seems something 
like simple nonsense, when compared with the simple sense 
of ‘all the face of the earth” as in the Authorised Version 
and Revised Version. Again here as elsewhere in this 
version one finds a disregard of the manner of the original 
in its harmony of terms, which forms one of its marked 
features and adds much to its force and beauty, as where 
St. Paul answers the charge of “ setting forth strange gods” 
—and to translate more accurately answers: “ What (neuter) 
therefore ye unknowingly worship, that I set forth unto 
you”’ (unknowingly answering to the unknown God), and 
*“T set forth’’—answering to ‘“‘a setter forth of strange 

The chief defects of this version are those of nearly 
every other English translation. It equally disregards 
the immediate force of the Aorist in non-Indicative moods, 
the full force of compounds and the force of the emphatic 
adjective in Greek. Take for example éxoyor, St. Luke 
xiii. 7; here we, have two errors in rendering. The imme- 
diate force of the Aortst here as well as of the compound 
verbis ‘‘ cut,it at once (the barren tree) out” (of the ground 
which it only cuwmbers), instead of the utterly inadequate 
"cut it down.” Again, the beauty and the emphatic force 
of St. John x. 14, 6 royspy 6 xadds, is marred in the inadequate 
rendering, ‘‘the Good Shepherd,” instead of “the shep- 
herd, the Good Shepherd,” as distinguished from all others. 
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So in Shakespeare one finds a similar form of giving 
emphasis to a word—“ There comes a frost, a killing frost,” 
“We few, we happy few.” 

Last, the basis of the present version is Professor 
Nestle’s Resultant Greek Text. Excellent as it is in some 
points, it is scarcely as satisfactory as the text of West- 
cott and Hort, and the Resultant Text of Dr. Weymouth, 
the latter of which is recommended by so many of the 
Revisers, and by other eminent Greek Scholars, as well as 
in the pages of the AcApemy and of other critical journals. 
Although Bishop Moule gives a qualified commendation to 
the Greek text here adapted, he rejects several of its most 
important readings, as for instance in Romans v. I, 
éxouev in favour of fyouev, supported as he is by 
* Meyer and Godet, and what is more by the context, as 
he states in his Cambridge Edition of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and in his valuable letters on the subject in the 
Revisionist, The most necessary desideratum with a view 
to an ideal translation of the Greek Testament is a critical 
examination by the most eminent scholars of Christendom 
at home and abeoed, of the most ancient MSS. by the light 
of ancient versions and quotations from the Fathers. 
Otherwise, without such a textual basis any translation 
must be merely provisional, and may turn out as unfor- 
tunate as the work of him, who built his house, not on the 
rock, but on the sand, which fell, when the storm beat 
upon it. 

T. H. L. Leary. 


SPAIN 


Letters from Catalonia, Ry Rowianp TuiriMere. 
son, 2 vols, 24s. net.) 

Two Argonauts in Spain. 
new edition, 5s, net.) 


(Hutchin 


By Jerome Hart. (Longmans, 


‘“‘ My province is truthfully and impartially to set down the 
result of my observations,” says Mr. Thirlmere in one of 
his letters. There is a strain of modesty in this assertion 
which might be misleading were it not for the fact that we 
are afforded ample opportunity for drawing our own conclu- 
sions respecting his province before we find him defining 
its limits. These conclusions make us realise that his 
statement is in truth a bold way of asserting that his book 
is intended to be something more than the narrative of a 
delightful holiday, for to infer a capacity for observation 
and the ability to express the same is simply to lay claim 
to the essential qualifications of the artist. These letters 
fully justify Mr. Thirlmere’s delicate way of paying himself 
a compliment ; with Spain as his subject and the pen as 
his medium he has proved himself an inspired exponent of 
the “great gospel of colour.” It matters not whether he 
is describing a bull fight or a sunset, a sacred spectacle or 
a secular ceremony, a bold landscape or a little patch of 
flowers ; in each of his pen-pictures, whatever may be its 
theme, he visualises a scene glowing with rich hues and 
subtle tone-shades. ‘‘ The tortoise-shell butterfly,” “ the 
pickaninny moon,” “ the flames of peach, almond, apricot, 
and melocoton”’ mingling in ‘‘a divine fire of pink and 
rose,” “the tiny bay, which shone like a sapphire” in the 
sunshine and “rippled with the resplendent hues of a 
peacock’s tail” in the waning light, are but a few of the 
tints from the colour-box by which our author makes an 
appeal to the emotions, and in them lies the secret of 
his charm. Philosophy, history, revolution, politics, 
dogma, many quotations and numerous illustrations, all 
have a place in Mr. Thirlmere’s Spain, but as to their 
respective merits and demerits there is certain to be differ- 
ence of opinion: for his word-pictures, in which he ex- 
presses with vivid colours the poetry and music of Nature, 
he may be sure of a sympathetic public. 

Mr. Jerome Hart irankly declares in a prefatory note that 
the illustrations to his book are not art, and that the text 
is not literature. Nevertheless, he has managed to get so 
into touch with Spain and the Spaniards, that although he 
covers much ground in one short volume never for one 








moment do we feel that we are globe-trotting when in his 
company. This new edition of “‘ Two Argonauts in Spain” 
will be as much appreciated in England as by the author’s 
many friends on the other side of the Atlantic. 








ETON 


Tue long grey-misted chapel in the sun, 

The towered silence of dove-haunted space, 

The gloom of the old bell with its measured pace 
Hurrying at last into a gentle run, 

The playing-fields, where gossamers were spun 
Of golden happiness, Time's mellowing grace 
Touches but cannot change ; 2 each face 
Vanishes down the stream when boyhood’s done. 


But I change with the ever changing hours 

And vandal Life my little world destroys, 

Bidding me raise new walls and loftier towers ; 

Yet have I dear and comfortable joys 

To hearten me, unfading Eton flowers, 

The sunshine memory of laughing boys. ‘mo 


RENAISSANCE GENTLEMEN 


O not for that they ought 

They fought when they fought, 

But they fought for the splendour of the fight! 
And they wedded while they wooed 

Ere the fury of their mood 

Went out in the blackness of the night. 


O boldly led they then 
The life of living men 
In their glory, their bravery and pride! 
They were cruel and strong 
On the right side and the wrong, 
And gallantly, gallantly they died. 
ANODOs. 








THE FIRST MEETING OF WORDS- 
WORTH AND COLERIDGE 


Ir seems strange that doubt should exist as to the exact 
date and place of the first meeting of these poets, whether 
it occurred at Racedown, or at Bristol; and if the latter, 
where, and when, in that city it took place. Much has been 
surmised, and a good deal written on the subject: but 
neither point has as yet been determined with accuracy. 

In “‘ The Life of Soman Taylor Coleridge” by James 
Gillman (vol. i. p. 74), the writer says : 


“Some years since the late Charles Mathews, the comedian (or 
rather, as Coleridge used to observe, ‘the comic poet acting his own 
poems '), showed me an autograph letter from Mr. Wordsworth to 
Mathews’ brother, who was at that time educating for the bar, and 
with whom he corresponded. In this letter he made the following 
observation, ‘To-morrow I am going to Bristol to see those two 
extraordinary young men, Southey and Coleridge.’” 


Gillman does not give the date of this letter, and his story 
contains several inaccuracies ; for he goes on to say “ Mr. 
Wordsworth was then residing at Allfoxden,” whereas he 
was the tenant of Racedown when he first met Coleridge, 


and for nearly two years afterwards. If the letter of 
Wordsworth to his friend Mathews was extant and 
accessible, the difficulty could be cleared up at once; but 
all that we can gather from this extract is the fact that he 
went into Bristol from Racedown, on a particular day to 
see both Southey and Coleridge, presumably to see them 
together, and that these two “extraordinary young men” 
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were already acquainted. Coleridge’s own statements on 
the subject are ambiguous, and in later years his memory 
failed him ; so that it is impossible to say whether in what 
he then wrote he refers to a first interview, or to the begin- 
ning of intimacy and friendship. 

tog have two more explicit witness-bearers, 
viz., Mrs. Wordsworth and Sara Coleridge. (x) On 
November 7, 1845, Mrs. Wordsworth wrote to Sara 
Coleridge, the daughter of S. T. C., as follows : 


“ With my husband's tender love to you, he bids me say—in —_ 
to a question you have put to him through Miss Fenwick—that he has 
not as distinct a remembrance as he could wish of the time when he 
first saw your father and vour uncle Southey: but the impression upon 
his mind is that he first saw them both, and your mother and aunt 
Edith at the same time, in a lodging in Bristol. This must have been 
about the year 1795. Your father, he says, came afterwards to see us 
at Racedown, where I was then living with my sister. We have both 
a distinct remembrance of his arrival. He did not keep to the high 
road, but lept over a gate, and bounded down a pathless field by which 
he eut off an angle. We both retain the liveliest possible image of his 
appearance at that moment."’ 


(2) Mrs. H. N. Coleridge—the same daughter Sara—in the 
biographical supplement to the ‘‘ Biographia Literaria,”’ 
1847, vol. ii. pp. 345-6, writes : 

“ The whole spring and summer of this year " (1795), “ he" (¢.¢., her 
father) “‘ devoted to public lectures at Bristol, making in the intervals 
several excursions in Somersetshire, one memorial of which remains in 
the ‘ Lines composed while climbing Brockley Comb’ (May 1795). It 
was in one of these excursions that Mr. Coleridgeand Mr. Wordsworth 
first met, at the house of Mr. Pinny.” 


This statement would doubtless be made on the authority 
of her mother, Mrs. S. T. Coleridge. Now we know, from 
Dorethy Wordsworth’s letter to Mrs. Marshall of September 
2, 1795, that she and her brother were with the Pinnys at 
Bristol about the end of August 1795, previous to their 
receiving the loan of the farm-house at Racedown. Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Lines written at Clevedon ”’ are dated August 20, 
1795. He was married in October 1795; and, if Words- 
worth came in from Racedown to Bristol to see him and 
Southey (as he tells us he did), and if Mrs. Wordsworth 
was correct in reporting her husband’s recollection of 
meeting the two young Bristol poets,and the two Miss 
Frickers whom they married, ai the same time in the same 
house ; and if, in addition, Sara Coleridge is correct in her 
report that her father and Coleridge first met in Mr. 
Pinny’s house, it is almost proved that the meeting took 
place, not during a country excursion out of Bristol (as 
her daughter Sara suggests) but in the city itself, and in 
the early autumn—August or September—of the year 


1795. 
Theve only recently found out where Mr. Pinny’s house 


in Bristol was, and is; for itis still standing. It is a large 
commodious eighteenth-century mansion, No. 7 Great 
George Street, Brandon Hill, Clifton. Now Wordsworth 
could not possibly have invented a meeting with Coleridge 
and Southey and the two Miss Frickers in the lodgings 
which the poets occupied in 25 College Street. And as we 
know that it took place in the autumn of 1795, before 
Coleridge’s wedding in October, we are almost shut up to 
the conclusion that the meeting took place in Mr. Pinny’s 
house in Great George Street. I have obtained the follow- 
ing information, gathered from the title-deeds of the present 
owner of the property. In the year 1788 John Pinny 
built 7 Great George Street on part of the land known as 
Boar’s Head Ground and Bullock Park. In 1817 John 
Pinny gave the house to Charles Pinny. By a marriage 
settlement, March 6, 1831, Charles Pinny settled the house 
on his wife; and in 1861 Charles Pinny and his trustees 
sold it to the present owners. It is a substantial house, 
solidly built. 

There it was, in the house immediately opposite the steps 
leading up to the southern entrance to St. George’s Church on 
Brandon Hill, that the three men— Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey—first met; and thereafter, Wordsworth paid 
a return call at the lodging of Coleridge and Southey in 
College Street. Another item of evidence may be gathered 
from S. T. C.’s poem “ Lines written at Shurten Bars near 





Bridgewater,” which was dated “September 1795, in 
answer to a letter from Bristol.” It is evidently addressed 
to his fiancée, Sarah Fricker ; and it contains the first printed 
reference to Wordsworth which Coleridge made. He 
mentions the glowworm, moving with “green radiance”’ 
through the grass, and in a footnote tells us that the 
phrase is “‘ borrowed from Mr. Wordsworth, a poet whose 
versification is occasionally harsh, and his diction too 
frequently obscure; but whom I deem unrivalled among 
the writers of the present day in manly sentiment, novel 
imagery, and vivid colouring.” The only poems at that 
time published by Wordsworth were “ An Evening Walk”’ 
and “ Descriptive Sketches.” Little could Coleridge then 
forecast their joint literary workmanship in the “ Lyrical 
Ballads.” But the above note was probably written in 
1795, when the ‘Lines’ were composed, and it was 
certainly published in April 1796. The house in College 
Street, where Coleridge and Southey lived together, was 
then numbered 48. It is now No. 54, is built of stone, 
has a single shop window and door, but no shop on the 
ground floor, and has two windows on each side of the 
upper stories and of the attic. It is in a street of some 
eighty modest well-built eighteenth-century houses, most of 
them of brick, but some of ashlar free-stone, all three 
stories high. No. 54 isnow marked by a tablet with the 
inscription ‘‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Poet, lived here, 
I “i 

‘13 may be of use to mention the places in which he lived 
during these eventful years, with the approximate dates. 
In the autumn of 1794, at the close of a pedestrian tour in 
Wales, he came into Bristol, and walked thence with 
Southey into Somersetshire, to see their common friend 
Burnett at his father’s house, and discuss the recently 
formed scheme of Pantisocracy, and emigration to America. 
On August 18 he met Thomas Poole at Nether Stowey : 
and, returning to Southey’s mother’s house at Bath, met 
and became engaged to Sarah Fricker; to whose sister, 
Edith, Southey was engaged. He stayed thereafter at 
Bristol for several weeks, writing and lecturing ; then went 
to Cambridge, which he left for London in December. 
Early in January 1795 Southey went up to London, and 
brought him back to 48 College Street, Bristol, where he 
(Southey) lodged with Burnett; and there Coleridge re- 
mained with Southey, sharing rooms with his two friends, 
writing and lecturing till summer. They then separated, 
Southey returning to Bath, and Coleridge going alone into 
rooms at 25 College Street, a house which no longer exists. 
In September he went down to Nether Stowey to visit Poole. 
Returning to Bristol he was married to Sarah Fricker in 
the church of St. Mary Redcliffe on October 4, 1795, and 
at once settled in a cottage at Clevedon. This he soon 
found too far from the Bristol library, and removed to rooms 
on Redcliffe Hill. He went to Nether Stowey, to visit 
Thomas Poole, in February 1796; and returned to Bristol, toa 
house at Kingsdown; removed to reside in Nether Stowey 
Cottage on December 31, 1796, (Mrs. Coleridge called it “a 
miserable cottage,” and S. T. C. “‘ the old hovel,’’) where 
they stayed till 1800. It had two small dark parlours, one 
on each side of the entrance door, three or four bedrooms 
above, and a small kitchen behind. A narrow pathway 
communicated with Poole’s garden. There was no quiet 
possible, and there were almost always visitors. Poole’s 
library was near, and the “jasmine arbour”’ close at hand. 
Yet here Coleridge’s finest poetic work was done; and 
hither came the Wordsworths, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Thelwell, and others. 

During the same springtime of their genius, Wordsworth 
was at Racedown, arriving with his sister in October 
1795, where he began “ The Borderers,” and the “ Ruined 
Cottage.” In 1796—when&S. T. C. published his “‘ Poems,” 
and Southey his “ Joan of Arc,”—Wordsworth finished 
his tragedy, and began to write lyrics. Coleridge went 
out to see him at Racedown on June 16, 1796, again 
on the 28th, and on July 2; returning on that day to 
Stowey with the Wordsworths, who remained there a 
fortnight, before they settled at Alfoxden. 
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It should be mentioned that both the Racedown farm- 
house and the Nether Stowey cottage are still very much 
as they were at the close of the eighteenth century; Race- 
down entirely so, with the exception of a porch; and 
Stowey with the addition of an ugly projecting wing on the 
right-hand side of the old cottage. Racedown still belongs 
to the Pinny family, and the tenant is glad to show the 
house and grounds to visitors. The Rev. William Greswell, 
of Dodington Rectory, Bridgewater, has done much for 
the Stowey cottage, and charges himself with its upkeep; 
but it is greatly to be desired that the room in which “ The 
Ancient Mariner,” and ‘“Christabel,’ “Kubla Khan,” 
“Frost at Midnight,” “Fears in Solitude,’ and many 

‘another lovely lyric were written, should become the pro- 
rty of the nation, as Dove Cottage at Grasmere is. Or, 
if local effort can start a public library for the village, some 
enerous donor—who is a lover of the poets as well as a 
riend of the people—might surely be found to purchase 
the cottage and its garden, take down the ugly “ annex,” 
and build a room behind to hold the books, the librarian 
and caretaker living in the historic ones. 

I may add that much light is cast on these days, 
places, and persons, by the “‘ Letters of the Wordsworth 
Family,” now in the press, which will be issued by Messrs. 
Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A. 

WituiaM Knicurt. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
RICHARD LOVELACE 


LoviLace is associated in the mind of the average reader 
with two poems. He was the author of that famous song 
“To Althea from prison,” and of that almost equally 
famous song “ To Lucasta; going to the Warres,” In- 
cidentally these verses embalm the celebrated phrases : 


“Stone Walls doe not a Prison make, 
Nor I’ron bars a Cage."’ 


and 


‘I could not love thee (Deare) so much, 
Lov'd I not Honour more."’ 


These sentiments enshrine Lovelace in the public esteem ; 
but it may be doubted if he is otherwise known. The 
handsome, dashing captain who bearded the Parliament 
with a loyal petition and was committed to the Tower, 
the ragged spendthrift who died prematurely at forty “in 
a very mean lodging in Gunpowder Alley,” are not suffi- 
ciently or justly remembered. Lovelace’s very name has 
an air of gallantry, and it is ill to recall how, according 
to Aubrey’s version, “obiit in a cellar in Long Acre.” 
The soldier, who was also a poet, took a wound before 
Dunkirk, was reported dead, and returned to find his 
ladylove married to another, This Lucy, who was in- 
constant to his memory, he idealised; she became “ lux 
casta;”’ and his poems, indited from a second prison at 
thirty, are inscribed ‘‘ Lucasta.” 

lt is said that Lovelace is inferior in respect of melody 
to Herrick, of wit to Suckling, and of fancy to others of 
his age. Mr. Carew Hazlitt has pronounced Withers to be 
superior, and declared “Shall I wasting in despair” to be 
a finer poem than “To Althea.” But to tell the truth, it 
is an ungrateful task to compare these Caroline lyrists. 
There was an outburst of pretty song. If not so definitely 
as in the glorious Elizabethan days, England was still a 
nest of singing birds. And Lovelace fitted into his place 
becomingly, He had not Herrick’s coarseness; he lacked 
also Herrick’s exuberant fancy. But he had more depth 
in him than his contemporaries; he presented more sides. 
Not only Catullus was his master. Curious echoes unex- 


pectedly ring in his verses. Would Herrick have been able 
to write that handsome and sustained pastoral, ‘“ Ama- 
rantha,” with its vague Miltonic stirrings ? 





** Far hence all [bevian smells, 
Hot Amulets, Pomander spells, 
Fragrant Gales, cool Ay’r, the fresh, 
And naturall Odour of her Flesh, 
Proclaim her sweet from th’ Wombe as Morne. 
Those colour'd things were made not borne, 
Which fixt within their narrow straits, 
Do looke like their own counte ts. 
So like the Provance Rose she walkt, 
Flowerd with Blush, with Verdure stalkt.” 


Is there not something of “L’Allegro” in this? There 
is a tenderness underlying his sprightliest pieces which we 
miss in Suckling or Herrick. Recall the song to “ Lucasta 
weeping.” 

‘* Lucasta wept, and still the bright 
Inamour’d God of Day, 
With his soft Handkercher of Light 
Kist the wet Pearles away.” 


It is artificial, it is on a conventional model ; it is keyed to 
asentimental standard. But it has a softness and simplicity 
which attract us. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
the fashion of that day had “ standardised ”’ the treatment 
of certain sentiments and emotions. You approached 
your mistress in a conventional manner, as had the trouvéres 
some centuries before. Yet what mistress would not be 
approached in such lines as these ? 


** Like to the Sent’nel Stars, I watch all Night ; 
For still the grand round of your Light, 
And glorious Breast 
Awake’s in me an East: 
Nor will my rolling Eyes ere know a West." 


He is as playful as you will, but that was exacted of him. 
He deals with Lucasta’s gloves, her muff, her patches, in all 
frivolous seriousness. He begs Amarantha, “sweet and 
faire, Ah brade no more that shining haire.”” There is where 
you may take him on Herrick’s ground, if you, will, and 
contrast the two. Herrick desires more musically “a 
sweet disorder in the dresse.” Lovelace asks that his lady 
should “ dishevell her haire.” But Herrick could never 
have done better than: 


“Doe not then winde up that light 
In Ribands, and o’re-cloud in Night, 
Like the Sun in’s early ray ; 

But shake your head and scatter day. 


See ’tis broke! ..." 


It is prettily done, and is a pleasant conceit. And Herrick 
could not have written : 


‘* From the dire Monument of thy black roome, 
Wher now that vestal flame thou dost intombe, 
As in the inmost Cell of all Earths Wombe. 


Sacred Lucasta like the pow’ rfull ray 
Of onvenly Truth passe this Cimmerian way, 
Whilst all the Standards of your beames display. 


Arise and climbe our whitest highest Hill ; 
There your sad thoughts with joy and wonder fill, 
And see Seas calme as Earth, Earth as your Will... ” 


Lovelace was capable of dignified flights; he had a 
certain odic quality of verse, which passed into his lyrics. 
Saving for a little uncouthness of melody, to which he 
was subject, the first verse of this song is perfect. 


‘In mine own Monument I lye, 
And in my Self am buried ; 
Sure the quick Lightning of her Eye 
Melted my Soul ith’ Scabberd dead ; 
And now like some pale ghost I walk, 
And with anothers Spirit talk. 


Nor can her beams a heat convey 
That may my frozen bosome warm, 
Unless her Smiles have pow’r, as they 
That a cross charm can countercharm ; 
But this is such a pleasing pain, 
I'm loth to be alive again.” 


The fact is that Lovelace had really a serious mind. .He 
was earnest in his politics. in his soldiering, in his affec- 
tions; and he was compelled to write light amative verse. 
Nowhere do you find him breaking out into the wantonness 
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of his contemporaries, That explains the fine note which 
characterises both the poems to Lucasta on going to the 
wars, and to Althea, which has rendered them immortal. 
I do not suggest for a moment that Lovelace’s tempera- 
ment was puritanical. On the contrary, he had the wine 
of life in all his arteries. But he scarcely approached life 
with the outlook of most of his contemporaries. One of his 
most striking and original poems shows this divergence. It 
has almost a modern note; and might suggest to some 
minds in a fanciful moment the sentimental cynicism of 
Thackeray’s verse. It is one of the two poems, designated 
**A Loose Saraband”’ : 


‘Nay, prethee, Dear, draw righer, 

Yet closer, nigher yet ; 

Here is a double Fire, 
A dry one and a wet : 

True lasting Heavenly Fuel 

Puts out the Vestal jewel, 

When once we twining marry 

Mad Love with wilde Canary. 


Off with that crowned Venice 
Till all the House doth flame, 
Wee'l quench it straight in Rhenish, 
Or what we must not name: 
Miik lightning still asswageth, 
So when our fury rageth, 
As th’ only means to cross it, 
Wee’l drown it in Love's posset. 
Now tell me, thou fair Cripple, 
That dumb canst scarcely see 
Th’ almightinesse of Tipple, 
And th’ ods ’twixt thee and thee: 
What of Elizium’s missing ? 
Still Drinking and still Kissing ; 
Adoring plump Octcber ; 
Lord! what is Man and Sober ?” 


Of course Thackeray would not have expressed such 
sentiments, but Byron would, and Henley has. It is a 
melancholy thought that Lovelace should have died so 
untimely and in such straits. Some of his best numbers 
were included in the posthumous volume which his brother 
published to his memory. Lovelace was a good brother, 
and appears to have been a lovable man. I think he is a 
better poet than is generally supposed ; and had he lived 
he might have been better still. 

M. W. 








FICTION 


The Dark Lantern; a Story with a Prologue. By Etizaseru 
Rosins. (C. E. Rarmonp.) (Heinemann, 6s.) 


It is difficult to believe that Miss Robins can have found 
much pleasure in writing this story, or that, with her 
knowledge of men, women, and the world, she should have 
expected any considerable reward of praise from its publica- 
tion. She may, perhaps, have thought it a duty, for the 
better information of the sex to which she does not belong, 
and for the encouragement of frankness in that to which 
she does, to strip all disguise from the love-passion in 
women and reveal its workings unobscured by centuries of 
romance. But though she may have found very good 
arguments for doing so, they can only have confirmed a 
sense of obligation to mankind without bringing pleasure 
to herself. It may have been a useful but it was not an 
agreeable task that she set herself ; especially since, to do 
the work well and put it beyond cavil, she chose for 
the putpose of her demonstrations as high-minded and 
right-minded a girl as we are ever likely to meet, delicately 
Sensitive yet firm, and entirely devoid of the weakness of 
foolishness. It is the chief purpose of the prologue, 
evidently, to bring out these characteristics; and it is 
done with complete success in what is on other accounts 
the pleasantest part of the book. Then begins the more 

ful part, in which there is but one thread of story, 
and, except for the re-appearance now and then of some 





personages from the prologue, only one genuine human 
being. This is the girl who is to show us unveiled the 
influence and operation of love in the case of a woman 
more than ordinarily steady, sensible, well disposed and 
well-bred, when thrown into the society of a Real Man. 
The real but at the same time ideal man is now brought 
in: a very remarkable person, but mostly remarkable 
because he is an ideal real man to the mind of a woman so 
observing and discriminating, so well informed and well 
endowed, as Miss Robins. Otherwise he would be no 
novelty, for we have had many intimations from inferior 
novelists that the man most capable of inspiring and 
securing the adoration of woman is he who is most 
of a brute. Now we think we may say confidently that 
in all the range of fiction there has been no brute so 
coarse, no brute so consistently, invariably, and wholly 
brutal as Dr. Vincent, the subjugator of Katharine Dere- 
ham. At first and for a considerable time their relations 
are those of physician and patient, though Vincent had 
known something of Miss Dereham and conceived a dark 
passion for her in her earlier girlhood; and it is while 
she is under his hands as doctor that he convinces her by 
the rudeness of his manner, the inflexible tyranny of his 
sick-room regulations, and the violence of his language and 
demeanour when the least of them are questioned (it 1s 
impossible that they should be disobeyed) that there is no 
other man on earth for her but he. He will damn her to 
her face for the smallest offence, and usually does so 
with a look to correspond. It will be believed, perhaps, 
if we cite the page which records the fact (page 190) that 
he even charges her with “ behaving like a damned balky 
horse ””—not a proper thing to say to the lady, but how 
sweet to the woman! Yet this is very far indeed from 
being the most convincing proof that he is a Man. Here, 
however, we dare not quote, for much that may be told 
in a novel cannot be repeated in a review. Miss Dereham 
does not quite like this particular outrage, but she accepts 
it; and so we pass on to matters more surprising yet. 
To what benefit and for whose pleasure can such a tale 
be told? As astudy for the enlightenment of men it can 
yield no gratification to that sex, but the contrary in 
proportion as each reader considers it credible. And how 
many women are there who can read such revelations by 
one of their own sex gratefully, or with contentment that 
what may be sometimes true should be presented as an 
authoritative analysis of the love of woman ? 


Tragedy and Trifle. By Mrs. W. P. Browne. 
Johnson and Ince, 6s.) 
WE can heartily recommend this book to those honest souls 
who like their fiction plain and straightforward. They 
cannot fail to be interested in learning how Miss Margery 
Stewart (while her cousin, Harold Percival, with whom she 
had an understanding, was away in South Africa trying to 
make his fortune) was hurried into a marriage with the 
middle-aged vicar, the Rev. Edward Hastings, whom she 
“almost disliked,” on the plea that it would save the life of 
her father, who was dangerously ill. Besides, Mr. Hastings 
is well off, while Mr. Stewart’s affairs are in confusion. 
After the marriage, Mr. Hastings’ extremely unpleasant 
character is revealed; he is narrow-minded, proud, jealous 
of Percival, whom he knows well he has not really sup- 
planted, a humbug, intensely worldly, and incapable of 
loving a creature except himself. Mrs. Browne must have 
been unlucky in the vicars she has known. All comes 
right in the end, the final “tragedy” being effected by 
the aid of a serviceable apparition. This spectre, after 
receiving with complete imperturbability a succession of 
three missiles, a water-bottle, a brass candlestick, and 
a revolver shot, mournfully shakes his head, and says 
slowly: ‘“ You—have—wronged—my—most—unhappy— 
child.” ‘Chee-ild” is an obvious emendation. This 
Visitor from the Unseen—we lay no claim to the capitals 
—also, that same night, came to the aid of his chee-ild, who 
was with difficulty dragging herselt along through a 
drenching storm. It is only fair to add that the book is 
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written with sincerity and a certain vigour ; its radical fault 
is its hopeless conventionality. It is dedicated to Canon 
Ainger, the late Master of the Temple. 


Sandy. By Auice Heoan Rice. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
ds.) 

Ir we remember rightly, the entertaining Mrs. Wiggs was 
presented to us in a series of detached sketches, and so was 
her successor, Lovey Mary. In “‘Sandy.”’ Mrs. Hegan Rice 
has aimed at writing a consecutive story and has not 
altogether succeeded. The scenes are scrappy and un- 
finished, and the general impression is of unreality. At the 
same time it is impossible to be severe on Sandy himself. 
We do not believe that a boy who plays in a football match 
‘ when he ought to be in an examination-room is likely to 
‘get on in the world”’ under ordinary circumstances; but 
we can believe that Sandy’s charm and spirit were stronger 
than any circumstances, even those of his early youth, and 
that wherever he went he made friends. We like him best 
when he is most down on his luck, for then, like his kins- 
man, Mark Tapley, he comes out strong. He arrives in a 
great American city with a dollar in his pocket, and the only 
room he can afford is hot and suffocating. ‘It’s like a 
boilin’ potato I feel,” he said; ‘‘and the pot’s so little and 
the lid so tight!”” By sheer good humour and courage he 
turns the little miseries of life into little comedies, and in 
her picture of this lovable temperament the author is true 
to life. She gives him the defects of his qualities too and 
shows him impulsive, happy-go-lucky and spendthrift of 
his chances. His ultimate worldly prosperity is, we feel, 
the accident of a fairy tale and not the outcome of his own 
deeds. But he is as pleasant as sunshine: we like his 
company and we like some of his friends. There is a 
delightful old negro woman who finds him half-dead in the 
road when he is a little starving tramp, remains his friend 
through good and evil fortune and finally “ gets religion” 
with inconvenient publicity at his wedding. The Judge 
and his wife, the doctor and his daughter, are all figures of 
some freshness and charm; and they are in harmony with 
their background, a little country town in Kentucky. 
There is an amusing ballroom scene with an etiquette quite 
different from our own; and there are many glimpses of a 
life remote from the great streams of traffic and of struggle. 
The determined optimism of “‘Sandy” is even less convincing 
than the optimism of Mrs. Wiggs, but in spite of this his 
adventures make a pleasing book. 


Marian Sax, (Hurst and Blackett’ 


6s.) 


ALTHOUGH Madame Albanesi’s new novel is readable and 
even interesting, it is not altogether up to the mark 
expected of her. It is a story of love and villainy, unfor- 
tunate love and successful villainy: but more particularily 
it is a story of coincidences so numerous and daring that it 
excites amused wonder as to how far the author will go in 
her demands upon the reader's credulity. The plot turns 
upon the personation of a dead woman in a claim fora for- 
tune, and the chief villain is of the most uncompromising 
wickedness with never a momentary turn towards repent- 
ance or remorse. And, after all, the author allows him to 
escape the dock by the production of a will whereby he is 
entitled to all the money in question. This is too bad, and 
deprives the reader of the time-honoured right tosee poetic 
justice meted out to the evil-doer. To keep the balance 
even, there is a sternly moral hero, a north-country squir: 
of ancient family, who becomes gardener to Sir Charles 
Durham in execution of a scheme for paying off his 
brother’s debts. It does not seem convincing, but no 
doubt might explain that he understood his own affairs. 
Eva Durham, the heroine, is an amiable, everyday 
young woman; she is not beautiful, but we are assured 
more than once that she looked bonnie and winsome in a 
red tam-o’-shanter and a tartan-plaid shawl. But then 


By E. Marta ALBANEst. 


Eva’s taste is distinctly crude in many matters. Pro- 
bability is not a strong point in ‘‘ Marian Sax,” and the 
characters are rarely to be met with outside the covers of a 

















novel, but their strange views of love and life are worth 
reading about, and are often entertaining. Madame Albanesi 
writes easily and fluently, but quite without distinction. 
Her well-bred people use expressions which well-bred people 
avoid in real life, and her English is occasionally doubt- 
ful. Such a sentence as ‘“‘I think I ought to be a match 
for a man like he,” suggests, to put it gently, a certain 
amount of carelessness on somebody’s part. 


(Murray, 6s.) 


Tuts is a fairly well written story about a number of un- 
attractive people influenced by more or less base motives : 
greed, cowardice, craving for social success at any price 
are the leading characteristics. Here and there a scene is 
effectively arrived at, and arouses a certain amount of 
interest, and the characters are such as may be met with 
any day—and avoided. In an intricate plot an outrageously 
vulgar money-lender and a countess play the chief parts ; 
the money-lender orders his son to marry the countess’s 
daughter, and out of sheer terror of his father’s temper the 
son obeys, although he has a wife and children already some- 
where in the background. The countess’s daughter, who 
has been brought up to understand what is expected of her, 
and from Society, submits to the marriage as a way of 
paying a debt. She proves, however, quite capable of 
looking after herself and her interests later on, and is an 
object of pity and sympathy to theauthor only. It is not 
an elevating picture of Society and it is painted entirely 
without relief—if there is a quixotic woman hiding any- 
where the reader regrets that he never caught a glimpse of 
her. The book reads like a first venture into the field of 
fiction; the author shows distinct ability, and should 
write a better story than this next time, but we hope her 
choice will fall upon pleasanter people and incidents. After 
all, there are pleasant people and incidents in life; and it 
is better to begin by writing about them, because it is 
harder to write about them well. However, in that way 
sympathy is learned, and there is no good fiction without 
sympathy. Only the sympathetic should venture to be 
critical, and the sternest censor loves his fellows the most. 


A Quixotic Woman. By Isoset Frirzroy. 








FINE ART 


THE CHANTREY FUND—THE J. S. FORBES 
COLLECTION AT THE GRAFTON 
GALLERY 


Tue purchases this year made by the Council of the 
Academy from the Chantrey Fund, whilst appearing in the 
nature of a concession to universal criticism, justify Mr. 
Mac Coll’s contention that no body of professional artists can 
exercise the breadth of judgment with the absence of bias 
we should expect from a trained gallery director. 

The Council has tried to disarm criticism in one case by 
purchase of a work by a deceased artist, the Return from 
the Ride by the late Charles Furse, and in another of a 
work from the New Gallery, the Alcantara, Toledo, by Mr. 
Harold Speed. 

Both these purchases merely emphasise, as might be 
expected, the point of view that the Academic art of the 
present day is the only art worth considering. Charles 
Furse died an Associate, and it is a mere chance that Mr. 
Speed’s clever little picture hangs in the New Gallery and 
not in the Royal Academy, where his portrait of his 
Majesty, hung in the place of honour, gives us /e revers dela 
médaille with a finality which unfortunately Royal portraits 
seem doomed to afford. 

The Council need not have troubled to desert its home 
merely to find a picture so commonplace that it might 
have been ensured a place on its own walls. 

There is an excellent article in the Art Journal for 
May, giving a list of artists who should on any catholic 
basis be included in the National Collection, together 
with reproductions of some of their works. Opinions may 
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differ on the precise merit of the particular works selected 
for reproduction, but there is no doubt that the artists 
would be approved by any responsible director of 
generous taste. But when we read the list and find 
among them Matthew Maris, Wilson Steer, Charles Shan- 
non, Whistler, William Nicholson, David Peppercorn, 
Will Rothenstein, we realise the impassable nature of the 
gulf. Mr. MacColl proved and the Royal Commission by its 
finding acknowledged, that apart from matters of taste, 
the Chantrey Fund had not been impartially administered. 
But in the main the purchases have shown the criterion of 
taste and would hardly have been any better even with 
the strictest attention to the terms of the bequest. We 
cannot expect the Council to purchase for a permanent 
National Collection works that in all probability it would 
consider inadequate for temporary exhibition on the walls 
of the Academy. It prefers a nocturne by Mr. Harold 
Speed to a nocturne by Whistler, which shows the hope- 
less nature of the case. Mr. MacColl may bring the 
Academic horse to the water (of Chelsea), but the old 
Rosinante shudders and rears and refuses to drink. 

It is a that the picture selected by the Council 
from the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, is one of 
the very few that bid defiance to tradition in that last home 
of the pure art of water-colour. Mr. Alexander’s Peacock 
and Python is a very able work, but it has no resemblance 
to water-colour. It is painted in gouache on brown paper, 
and has the tightness and hardness that must result from 
such a method in finished work. Tradition in the use of 
any medium is evidently the last consideration in the eyes 
of the Council; otherwise Mr. Thorne-Waite’s excellent 
landscapes in the manner of De Wint, or better still, Mr. 
Clarence Whaite’s grand view of Snowdon, whose only 
fault is its excessive size, would have had a preference. 

We have been reminded by the Exhibition now at the 
Grafton, that if there are gaps in the representation of 
British Art, there are yawning chasms in our National 
Collections which purport to represent all schools and 
periods. Until the opening of the Wallace Collection there 
was not a single example of the Barbizon school, and even 
there we have only one Rousseau, excellent of its kind, and 
one Corot which is a very slipshod affair. The proper 
home for the masters Corot, Daubigny, Millet, Rousseau, 
Troyon, Diaz, Monticelli is the National Gallery, and until 
room is found there for good examples of their work, it 
remains incomplete. Beside these might be justly in- 
cluded the best of the modern Dutch, Jacob and Matthew 
Maris, Bosboom and Israels. 

The late James Staats Forbes, whose taste was not 
by any means impeccable, succeeded in the midst of 
his arduous business duties in making a collection, chiefly 
of these masters, which takes a very high place indeed. 
He showed his wisdom especially in preferring the smaller 
works of Corot, Daubigny and Troyon to their more 
ambitious attempts. Corot’s magical gift is best shown 
in dainty gems, like the Pathway in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. The larger scale of the Macbeth in the Wallace 
is not suited to his genius, which was lyric rather than 
epic. On the other hand, the larger scale was not so 
unsuited to Rousseau, whose solemn mood is seen at its 
best in the gorgeous Bird's-eye view of the valley of Bas 
Meudon. James Staats Forbes thoroughly understood 
Whistler’s admonition that “‘ the importance of a picture 
does not depend upon its size.” One of the most perfect 
things in this fine collection is the tiny Off to School 
of that rare and exquisite artist Matthew Maris. Of 
course all these artists have been extensively “run” by 
dealers, but surely a capable dizector could be trusted to 
exercise his judgment. The Barbizon men were not always 
superior to the “‘ pot-boiler,” Diaz being the chief sinner. 
Both Corot and Diaz were sometimes great artists, and 
sometimes charming humbugs, and so for that matter was 
Whistler, Our distrust of ourselves and our dread of 
being humbugged unfortunately dispose us to fall victims 
to humbugs who have not even charm. as 





ART SALES 


AT one time it was thought that the extensive vogue of English furni- 
ture of the eighteenth century would affect the prices of the 
Louis XIV., XV.,and XVI. productions which had held their own in the 
market-places of the connoisseurs for so many generations. That this 
change has not come about, but that the price of English work, 
while growing greater, is still much on a level with the French was 
once more shown in the recent sale at Christie’s, when some sixty- 
five lots, part of the property of the late Mr. Charles Neck, of Brack- 
nell, realised £8939 35. 6d. 

The largest price was paid for a Louis XVI, commode, veneered 
with tulip-wood and inlaid with parqueterie, and mounted with 
ormolu after that well-known style which has never staled in the 
collector's mind, although the whole school has occasionally come 
under the ban of the professor of zsthetics. The commode brought 
680 gs,, and a Régence bureau 210 gs., while a, to us, more interesting 
writing-table of Louis XVI., with sides enriched with inlays of old 
French black and gold lacquer, in the then popular Chinese taste, fell 
to Mr. Wertheimer for 205 gs. A parqueterie secrétaire in the 
style of Martin Carlin, and others somewhat similar, a pair of mar- 
queterie encoignures, thought to be the work of David de Luneville, 
with some suites of furniture and a few cabinets—a la Boulle—and 
so forth, rounded out a thoroughly characteristic collection of typical 
eighteenth-century pieces. Judged by the prices, the furniture of 
princes, rich in coloured woods, bejewelled with lac and ivory, but 
often poor in form and by no means perfect in workmanship, still 
holds its own, and, indeed, when all the ages and all nations have 
been searched for the most agreeable furniture for the Salon, the 
French of the three great periods is found to possess a gaiety and grace 
that no other work can equal. 








THE DRAMA 


“ BUSINESS IS BUSINESS” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE 


One of the characteristics of the modern French drama is 
its actuality. It is seldom far from life. It seldom strays 
into those regions of the traditionally theatrical which 
seem to attract irresistibly even the best of our modern 
English playwrights. It is strange that in a nation which 
loves oratory and has preserved, long after we ourselves 
have lost it, what a leading critic has aptly called the 
“* forensic drama,”’ so much realism, in the best sense of the 
word, should be a characteristic of the stage. Whether the 
playwright be the gayest of the gay, like Monsieur Alfred 
Capus, or a very serious person like that ‘intolerable 
pedant,” Monsieur Brieux, he is always on the spot. His 
people are real people, not theatrical puppets; his subject 
is a subject that is in the minds of men outside the theatre 
as well asin it. He is, in fact, a man of the world, not a 
man of tradition or of dreams. Take the case of Monsieur 
Octave Mirbeau’s Les Affaires Sont Les Affaires, which Mr. 
Tree is playing under the title of Business is Business. In 
the original French it is a close comment on the questions 
that are agitating the minds of Monsieur Mirbeau’s 
countrymen at this moment. The financier and his influence 
on the means and morals of society offer as acute a pro- 
blem in France as they do in England and America. His 
relation to the old nobility offers an even acuter problem 
than here ; and the question of clericalism, which is agitat- 
ing the whole of France, is one that scarcely touches us. 
Now on all these questions Les Affaires Sont Les Affaires 
provides, if not advice or a solution, at any rate a certain 
amount of illumination. It lets light and air into them, 
“‘tosses”’ them, in Bacon’s irresistible phrase. You have 
your financier, your man of vast wealth, undeveloped moral 
sense, no education and no manners; you have your high- 
bred, distinguished, poverty-stricken aristocrat who is drawn 
inevitably into the toils of the money-maker and forced to 
sell his honour for the price of his debts. They stand one 
against the other, clearly conceived, sharply drawn indi- 
vidual men; but not individual men alone. They represent 
types, classes ; and each becomes, in a long and very French 
scene in the third act, the mouthpiece of his class and ideal. 
The author, in fact, has used his brains, he has studied the 
life around him and reproduced it in his play. Not content 
with the emotions of individual men, he has concerned 
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himself with the principles of social life, and the thought 
he employed must necessarily induce thought, discussion 
and clarification in the minds of his auditors. 

In England we see things from a different point of view. 
We are far more interested in persons than in principles, in 
emotions than in thoughts. Which is the better attitude 
of mind for a playwright and his audience, we are not going 
to discuss here. Without insularity, we may record our 
opinion that a great deal of the praise which we hear of the 
French stage at the expense of our own is unfair and 
ungrounded. The fact remains that our range is more 
limited. Our playwrights stop short of principle, and con- 
fine themselves to persons. Business is Business is a 
striking example of this fact. It is only natural that the 
clericalism should be left out ; it simply does not concern us 
‘at present. But the relations between the old nobility and 
the new plutocracy, the whole problem of the influence of 
the plutocrat, all but disappear when the play is turned 
into English. We have no forensic drama ; we do not like 
the discussion of principle in the theatre, and Mr. Grundy, 
experienced old hand as he is at adaptation from the 
French, has eliminated what we do not care for in order to 
emphasise what we do. ‘It is the emotion, the feeling, the 
personal character of Isidore Izard that have attracted him, 
and when, as we are promised, Monsieur Féraudy comes this 
summer to play Les Affaires Sont Les Affaires at the St. 
James’ Theatre, it will be found a very different thing 
from Business is Business at His Majesty’s. For one thing, 
Isidore Izard is a different person from Isidore Lechat. 
Since it is the personal feeling and character of Izard that 
are to be exploited, clearly he must have more of what is 
known as “ the sympathy ” than Lechat, who is to interest 
us also intellectually. He becomes far less of the cat than his 
French prototype is. He is more genial, more humorous, 
and shows his claws far less: and at the end of the play, 
when his only daughter has dashed his hopes of a great 
alliance with the old nobility by revealing her secret 
marriage with a pauper man of intellect in Izard’s employ, 
and his only son has been killed in a motor-accident, it is 
with admiration, as of a great man in his own misguided 
way, rather than with the fear and horror inspired by a 
malignant and unconquerable power, that we see him rouse 
himself from the prostration of overwhelming grief to com- 
plete the ruin of two petty financial thieves who had 
dared to try and rob him. In the same way, his daughter 
stands in Mr. Grundy’s version more or less for sweet and 
trusting girlhood, than for the young woman of decided 
opinions (which happened to run counter to her father’s), an 
incomplete sense of moral duty, and some of her father’s 
determination, who becomes the mistress of his poor assist- 
ant, not his wife, for the purpose of striking a heavier blow 
at her father’s hopes and plans. We might pursue the 
contrast further through the play, did space permit. 

How far Mr. Grundy’s efforts to substitute the English 
point of view for the French will succeed in gaining 
popularity and a long run is a question about which it is 
safer not to prophesy. A leading obstacle to box-office 
success is the fact that, hard as he has tried, he has not 
succeeded in making any of these people pleasant. We 
cannot like Izard; we cannot like his stupid, timorous, 
cheeseparing wife, his dissipated, swaggering son, nor even 
his “revolting ”’ daughter, who, in the person of Miss Viola 
Tree, is the exact opposite of the cant phrase we have used 
to describe the character. What acting can do acting has 
done. In all Mr. Tree’s long gallery of strange, flamboyant 
impersonations, there has been nothing stranger and more 
impressive than his Isidore Izard. Mr. Grundy, wisely we 
think, has made the character a Jew, and Mr. Tree has 
built up, out of his own fertile invention and reminiscences 
of several Jew financiers with whom the world has been 
well acquainted, a Jew financier to the life. His vulgarity, 
his insolence, his ostentation, his conceit, his passionate 
love of his son, areall portrayed with a world of ingenuity 
and power, and Mr. Tree’s make-up, we need hardly say, 
is wonderful. No one else had much chance, but we might 
mention Mr. Basil Gill as the pauper husband of Izard’s 





daughter, Mr: George Trollope as Izard’s son, and Mr. 
Robb Harwood as a German professor, one of the petty 
thieves, as particularly good in a strong cast. . 








SCIENCE 
THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT 


Newton taught that light—or rather its objective basis— 
consists of the propagation of minute corpuscles which 
travel at immense speed in straight lines, and entering the 
eye impinge upon and stimulate the retina. In thus 
advocating the corpuscular theory of light, Newton re- 
tarded the progress of optics for many decades after his 
death—a conspicuous instance of the. malign influence of 
authority. +t 

Now, if light consisted of a corpuscular bombardment, 
it would exercise, however faintly, a pressure upon all 
material objects that it encountered, a pressure not in 
principle distinct from that of ‘one hand upon another. 
And it has long been believed that light does exercise such 
a pressure: but experimental evidence for this belief has 
been lacking. In one respect this has been fortunate ; for 
the citation of experimental proof of light-pressure would 
certainly have retarded the acceptance of the undulatory 
or wave-motion theory of light, as against its older 
antagonist. 

Now when Clerk-Maxwell correlated light with other 
forms of radiation, such as radiant heat and electricity, 
and established the electro-magnetic theory of light, which 
is now universally accepted, he showed that, even on this 
theory, light must exercise a pressure: and he deduced 
from abstract considerations a formula expressive of the 
measure of this pressure. 

Many years ago Sir William Crookes followed those who 
had attempted to demonstrate what we shall henceforth 
know as radiation-pressure. His radiometer is familiar to 
all—a series of delicately balanced vanes, bright on one 
side, blackened on the other, which lie in a partial vacuum 
in a glass bulb. Exposure to sunlight or even the end of 
a lighted cigar causes these vanes to revolve. But it was 
shown that this effect is not due to light-pressure, but to 
the unequal heating and consequently unequal atomic 
movement of the remaining air in the bulb, due to the 
varying absorptions of the bright and blackened surfaces of 
the vanes. 

Some four years ago, however, radiation-pressure was 
positively demonstrated, independently, by the great 
Russian physicist, Lebedew, and by two American observers, 
one of whom, Professor E. F. Nichols, showed us his original 
apparatus at the Royal Institution on Friday, May 12. 
Lebedew’s method was based on the advice of Maxwell, 
which was simply to obtain as high a vacuum as possible, 
so as to exclude the action of heated gases, as in the radio- 
meter, and thus to detect any action due to the pressure 
of light alone. Professor Nichols and his co-worker pro- 
ceeded on different lines. They employed no vacuum, but 
were nevertheless able to exclude the gaseous action, which 
takes some time to manifest itself, whereas the effects of 
light-pressure are naturally instantaneous. I make no 
attempt here to describe that which the inventor found 
apparatus and diagrams necessary to explain. Let us 
merely observe that the fact of radiation-pressure has 
been established, that its amount has been measured, and 
that the measurements coincide, within the limits of esti- 
mated error, with the results reached by Maxwell employing 
the a priori or deductive method. The question is as to 
the general significance of this most signal discovery. 

Of course, it explains that which it has long been invoked 


to explain—the development of tails by comets approach- 
ing the sun. It explains not only the formation of these 
tails, but their increasing width as they leave the cometary 
nucleus, the cases in which they are multiple—as in Donati’s 
comet—and the manner in which they push their trains in 
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front of them as they leave the Royal presence. But this 
does not represent a tithe or indeed an appreciable part of 
the cosmic significance of radiation-pressure. 

It is, as every one knows, a mere terrestrial “accident” 
that we can see certain forms of radiation, feel others, and 

rceive others not at all. Thus the Hertzian waves, the 
infra-red rays, the rays of light, the ultra-violet rays, and 
many more are related as one note of ‘sound to another. 
Wherever, then, there is a luminous body, or wherever 
there is a body which is possessed of any heat whatever, 
there is a source of radiation-pressure. Practically, then, 
we now have positive evidence of a universal force com- 
aya to gravitation, its analogue and opposite: indeed, 

see that Professor George Darwin is to read a paper 
before the Royal Society'on Le Sage’s theory of gravita- 
tion in relation to radiation-préssure. As gravitation 
attracts, tadiation-pressure répels.“ [A the ‘case of large 
bodies, ‘as thé sun and‘ the éarth, radiation-pressure does 
not amount to one billionth part of gravitation ; but in the 
case of the particles in a comet’s tail we see that, despite 
the enormous mass of the sun, radiation-pressure far out- 
weighs gravitation. In other conditions the two forces 
will balance one another. Now every body that is above 
the absolute zero of temperature exerts this force—and 
at all distances—its power decreasing with distance in the 
same ratio as does the power of' gravitation. ‘he un- 
qualified assertion of Newton, then, that ail bodies what- 
ever attract one another with a force which is proportionate 
to their mass and varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance is found to be only ideally true: for most, if not all, 
bodies also repel one another in accordance with an equally 
ors law. It is possible to combine the two into an alge- 
raic expression without reference to which the law of 
gravitation should now no longer be stated. 

Let us now briefly consider some of the consequences of 
radiation-pressure—of the fact that there is a mutual repul- 
sion as well as a mutual attraction between bodies. In the 
first place,’ we must reconsider the view that all the matter 
in the universe will ultimately be agglomerated into one 
dense heap in virtue of gravitation. Further, we have 
another factor, besidés the brake-action of solar and plane- 
tary tides, to consider ‘as imptigning the stability of the 
solar system. For observe that the first law of motion can 
no longer be held as unqualifiably trie, even if the motion 
be through an untenanted and perfectly frictionless ether. 
It is said-that, in such conditions, a body in motion must 
sO move, in a straight line, and at the same velocity, 
eternally, if'‘no force Be impressed upon it. That, doubtless, 
is ideally true: but when are the conditions realised? For 
any body that emits radiant energy—e.g., any body such as 
the sun or the earth—contains within itself a cause of re- 
tardation. On its onward path, it leaves waves of radiation 
behind it and sends them in front of it. Butin so doing it 
tends, as Professor Poynting has shown, tu “crowd upon” 
the waves in front, whilst those behind it are “‘ thinned out.” 
In other words, the radiation-pressure will be greater in front 
than behind and therefore the speed of the body—and this 
applies alike to a Sirius or a bullet—will constantly be 
diminished. In considering the future of the Solar System, 
then, we have to recognise, in planetary radiation, and in 
the effects of the solar radiation, causes which tend to 
retard that motion in virtue of which alone the planets are 
prevented from falling intothesun. Butit appears evident 
that such a catastrophe, even were it to occur in such 
fashion as not to induce the evolution of much heat, would 
by no means introduce a final state of the Solar System, 
as used to be thought. 

Such are a few of the cosmic bearings of radiation- 
preeraye » but ere we leave the subject one may be excused 

or speculating as to the way in which this discovery may 
modify or extend our knowledge of vision. The evolu- 
tionist believes that the original sense was a sort of touch, 
fein we all the others were Sy teat view “Tyndall 
alike by Democritus and Spencer, as readers of Tyndall’s 
Belfast'Address may remember. Now if all the ain are 
evolved from a’ pressure-sense, it is of interest to find that 








both of the two highest senses may now be related to their 
original form. Hearing is evidently a specialised pressure- 
sense, sound being a wave motion to and fro in the line of 
propagation. And now vision must be regarded, I think, 
as also a pressure-sense. In so saying, one does not forget 
the chemical changes which light induces in the retina ; but 
the suggestion is that these changes, which we know to be 
induced by light, are really induced by its pressure. 
The chemical changes in the “visual purple,” and so 
forth, though complex and visible, are analogous to similar 
changes which doubtless occur in the touch-corpuscles of a 
finger: and in each case the external stimulus is pressure. 
inally, let us note how close we are to the inconceiv- 
able. You could push one of Professor Nichols’ recording 
vanes with a pin; or by a puff of the breath. ‘In each 
case some material is moving against the vane. Similarly 
ou can push or “ strike” the vane with a beam of light. 
ut in this case—though light travels at a known speed— 
nothing material—not evén.if we include the ether as 
material—moves onwards, as does the pin or the puff 
of air. Try to conceive how a thing may be struck and 
moved by that which has no material existence. Failing 
this, try to form a “clear and distinct idea” of the ¢haé in 


question. 
C. W. SALEBBY. 








MUSIC 
WAGNER AND COLOUR 


Tuer Graces float before our minds, interwreathed in a 
lovely trinity ; the Nine Muses as a. bunch of wild-flowers 
springing from one mountain-stem. Every art holds a 
sister art by the hand, it is said; hence the intimate 
relation of things to each other in Beauty’s coronal of per- 
fection. Perhaps no two are so nearly allied as Tone and 
Colour. The modern painter covers his canvas with 
harmonies and symphunies ; the modern composer is poly- 
chrome. A great violinist of to-day rebukes his pupils for 
wailing in purple, when the more consoling strains of the 
Concerto or Aria under their hands are to his musical eyes 
celestial blue; the new impressionist school of sound in 
France deals, like Corot, in nebulous tints of pearl and grey, 
produced by weird progressions—all half-tones, or all 
whole tones. And we know the story of the blind man 
who, being asked to define what the word “ scarlet” repre- 
sented to his windowless mind, replied: ‘‘ The sound of 
trumpets.” Him would Wagner have embraced as a true 
seer. 

Colour to Wagner was quite as vital as form; and the 
effort to turn dry bones of counterpoint into an organism 
animated with resplendent hues represents the life-struggle 
of this great genius. “‘ And the face of the earth shall be 
renewed,” it is written. It is the office of dominant person- 
alities to stamp at will their own effigy on the century. 
The spirit of primitive man who, after race and contest, 
clubbed his bride and dragged her by the hair to his 
mountain eyrie, there to work at his bidding and found his 
race, survives in these “‘monsters of genius.” And we 
recollect a phrase in Sabatier’s admirable life of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, dealing with the supernatural fire and 
force of these epoch-making men who, taking a recalcitrant 
world to wife, make her the unwilling mother of their ideas, 
Of such was Wagner. 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner, sixth son of a Leipzig official, 
first saw the light on May 22, 1813, at No. 88 Hause 
Briihle—the house of ‘‘ The Red and White Lion.” In the 
curious effect of flame produced on a sensitive mind by 
the juxtaposition of words in this pretty cognomen, fanciful 
people might hear the sound of trumpets heralding the 
advent of a prophet of colour indeed. Most biographers 
attest that his childhood gave no special promise. In his 
own autobiography howeyer, we read that his dying step- 
father, Richard Geyer, hearing him one day picking out 
tunes on the piano, said faiutly to his wife, ‘Could he 
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perhaps have some talent for music?” To this stepfather, 
who died in 1821, and of whom he spoke ever in terms of 
lively affection, Wagner probably owed his first intellectual 
stimulus. On the early morning following Geyer’s death, 
the mother entered the room where all her children slept, 
and spoke some loving words to each. To the little 
Richard she said: ‘‘ He hoped to make something of thee.” 

When one belongs to a family of six, all penniless, it is 
indeed imperative that something should be made of what- 
ever vital stuff lies in the brain. It would be a curious 
study to discover how far necessity goes to shape our 
geniuses, most of whom spring from the lower or middle 
classes. Contrary to the poet Gray’s opinion, evidence 
proves that “many a mute inglorious Milton lies,” stifled 
in cerements of an over-lavish civilisation, rather than un- 
developed in a pauper’s grave. As a rule, luxury, not 
poverty, is intellect’s deadliest foe. However, it was not 
altogether so with Wagner. Although at first, perhaps, 
his naturally self-indulgent, self-centred temperament 
might never have leapt into creative activity without the 
spur of poverty, later we find him justifying his intense 
love of luxury as the best means of producing in himself 
the necessary “art mood.’’ He wrote to Liszt in 1854: 

**I cannot live like a dog. I cannot sleep on straw and drink bad 


whiskey. I must be coaxed in one way or another if my mind is to 
accomplish the terribly difficult task of creating a non-existent world.” 


Beethoven has often been spoken of as possessing a sixth 
sense—presumably a sense of absolute music, so subtle, and 
so beautiful, that no one has ever been able perfectly to 
analyse it. Wagner himself was of opinion that, in 
Beethoven, music, as a pure art, had reached its highest 
perfection, and that new developments of the old forms 
could only lead to decadence. Therefore he resolved to 
create the musical world anew. Poetry, music, and paint- 
ing—painting both of descriptive sound and elaborate 
scenery for his dramas—were to be welded into an 
indissoluble unity of art. This was his dream. 


** Let me,” he says, ‘‘ dive into the fountain of music, and there shall 
be created sounds which will make the people hear, though they cannot 
see," 


Later it was his ambition to make them see, though they 
would not hear. From his Swiss seclusion, a brief letter 
flew to Liszt, in December 1853. “Iam spinning myself 
in like a silkworm” (his desire for complete isolation at 
such times almost amounted to mania). ‘‘ But also from 
within myself am I spinning,” he adds, a phrase which re- 
calls some of Keats’ famous utterances. Wrote the Bard: 

‘It appears to me that almost any man may, like the spider, spin 
from his own inwards, his own airy citadel. The points of leaves and 
twigs on which the spider begins her work are few, and she should fill 
the air with a beautiful circuiting. Man should be content with as few 
points to tip with the fine web of his soul, and weave a ¢apestry empyrean 
—full of symbols for his spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual touch, 
of space for his wandering, of distinctness for his luxury—.” 


Poor proud Keats! Wagner’s more concrete aims also 
required more than a “‘ tapestry empyrean”’ and his love 
for colour in tone, extended itself to his actual surround- 
ings. Catulle Mendés, who surprised him one morning by 
an early visit, describes him as attired in 


“coat and trousers of golden satin, embroidered with pearl flowers’ 
for he had a passionate love for luminous stuffs that spread themselves 
like sheets of flame, or fall in splendid folds. Velvets and silks 
abounded in his drawing-room and his study, in broad masses and 
flowing pleats, anywhere, without the pretext of furniture, without 
other reason than their beauty, to give the poet the enchantment of 
their glorious brilliancy.’’ 


“IT am much better qualified to squander 60,000 frs. in 
six months than to earn it,” he wrote to Liszt; and to 
Praeger: “ By nature I am luxurious, prodigal and extra- 
vagant, much more than Sardanapalus and all the old 
Emperors put together.” And, again, in a letter to Frau 
Wille : 

** Is it really such an outrageous demand if I claim a right to the little 
bit of luxury which I like? I, who am preparing enjoyment for the 

organised from o 


world and for thousands! . . . I am differently i ther 


men—must have beauty, splendour, light.”’ 





Must have! So he believed, and to this end begged and 
borrowed unceasingly, to the distress of stolid little Minna 
Wagner, his first wife, and the perplexity of his friends. 
His own genius was to him a sort of Moloch, to which 
everything must be sacrificed in turn—self-respect, fidelity, 
gratitude and friendship. Even the noble-hearted Franz 
Liszt was temporarily estranged from him at the time of 
his daughter Cosima von Biilow’s divorce, and the subse- 
quent change of religion which she undertook to make her 
marriage with Wagner possible. Wagner loved Liszt 
devotedly, and the thought of wounding this loyal and 
generous friend pained, but could not restrain him. He 
was, in fact, incapable of self-restraint. ‘‘ Light—more 
light!” pats Hines § Goethe in his dying hour. Wagner’s 
robust demand, all his life, was for more colour everywhere. 
To do him justice, what he craved was not so much satis- 
faction for the man himself, as food, through the man, for 
the genius. This furnace, like Benvenuto Cellini’s, had to 
be fed in its hour of need, with the furniture of his whole 
existence—also of other people’s existences, if they 
happened to be handy. ‘“‘ Myself will to my darling be 
both law and impulse,” says Nature of Wordsworth’s Lucy, 
dreaming of the relation between her own dewy, budding 
creatures and the fresh human life in their midst. Further- 
more, she promises that “vital feelings of delight shall 
rear her form to stately height.” Wagner’s nature was his 
own law and impulse, and the meanderings which he 
deemed necessary to the development of his mental 
stature became in consequence considerably less innocent 
than Lucy’s. Keats tells us that we “‘ by the wandering 
melody may trace which way the tender-legged linnet hops.” 
Wandering melodies indeed! Think of such self-betrayals 
as Tannhduser, as Tristan and Isolde: consider the lawless- 
ness, poetical though it be, of Stegfried/ The tenderness 
of which Keats sang fastened on Wagner’s heart and head, 
rather than his legs, except in so far as these bore him away 
from Minna. Poor little long-suffering woman! She 
never understood her mighty husband, nor his innovations, 
which she detested. But all Wagner’s biographers agree in 
extolling her sweetness, her patience, her admirable 
domestic qualities. She was, in fact, a duck of a woman, 
who spent twenty-five years of fruitless repining at his side 
because her eagle would not say quack, quack. 


‘*How could she have expected,” wrote Wagner to Frau Wille, 
‘that I was to be shackled and fettered like any common fellow? My 
inspiration carried me into a sphere she could not follow. ... She 
did not feel that I am a man who cannot live with wings tied 
down. What did she know of the divine right of passion? which I 
announced in the Flame Death of the Valkyrie, who has fallen from the 
grace of the gods? With the Death-Sacrifice of Love, the Gétterdim- 
merung (Dusk of the Gods) sets in!” 


Possibly genius from its pinnacle of exaltation, gazing 
down on lite’s spreading plains, feels more strongly than 
another, what Stevensca in his “ Prince Otto,” speaking 
of a real mountain height and a real landscape, so beauti- 
fully calls “‘ the invitation to the road.” 

The weaknesses of great natures are proverbial ; they are 
also fathomless as chasms in an alp. Wagner is not an 
exception to the generality of such beings, even in our day ; 
still less could he have been esteemed so at the time of 
which we write, when a great revolutionary wave had just 
passed over Europe, leaving both spiritual and temporal 
kingdoms rocking on their thrones. Germany had not by 
any means shaken off the influences of the Sturm und 
Drang period, when, says G. H. Lewes in his “Life of 
Goethe” : 


‘*. . . all worked in one rebellious current against established authority. 
. . . With the young, Nature seemed to be a compound of volcanoes 
and moonlight, her force explosion, her beauty sentiment. To be in- 
surgent, sentimental, explosive and lachrymose were the true signs of 
genius. . . . It was indeed a strange epoch; many not table 
sentiments arrayed themselves in rose-pink. ... The lovely Countess 
Branconi writes to Lavater, ‘O tuichéri pour la vie—l’ame de mon 
Ame !’ and further rha ises about his muuchoir, &c. with a fervidness 
only su by a letter from another of Lavater’s adorers. ‘O! 
that I could rest on thy heart in the Sabbath-holy stillness. O. 
thou angel!’ This sort of thing went on all round. y wept and 
were wept on.” 
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Plenty of colour this for people who like it! Flame— 
colour, in fact, and laid on thick. Goethe, returning from 
Italy, imbued with joyous paganism, looked on the faded 
charms of his old love, Frau von Stein, with much the same 
distaste as Wagner experienced later for the old classical 
forms of music, and turned for relief in colour to the rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes of Cornelia Vulpius. Liszt, striding 
from conquest to conquest, finds the boudoir of his Countess 
Potocka strewed literally ankle-deep with rose-leaves to 
receive him. 

We are not told if this wading in luscious sweetness was 
agreeable to Wagner's friend. Wagner himself could never 
have had too many rose-leaves. 

‘“‘ Splendour, beauty, light, all the components of colour, these he 
claimed as the rights of genius; of these in his life he has woven, in 


art,” says Finck, “the rich Clang-tints which distinguish his music 
from all other.” 
E ¢ 








CORRESPON DENCE 


TWO OLD SONGS OF MAY 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—It is difficult to render the third line of the eighth quatrain in 
the first Gaelic poem in my article of last week : ‘‘ Rich harvest of mast 
falls." Dr. Kuno Meyer gives it ‘‘soft rich mast buds.” I do not 
know of any Gaelic word for ‘‘mast” (i.¢., acorn-food, beechnut food, 
cone-food). I recollect (though I have to quote both original and 
translation from memory) a couplet in an old ballad called the Laoidh 
Chiann Uisne : 

*‘ Loch-Eite nan sian bu chian o'n iul, 
Agus Connathuil nan crannachoille ura,” 
and Mr. Carmichael giving the second line as (in effect) : 
And Connel of the fresh-green masted woods ; 


but here crannachoile is ‘* branchy-woods ''—‘‘ mast-bearing’’ or ‘‘ mast- 
producing” woods, by inference—and the word has nothing to do with 
‘‘mast,” acorn or nut food. Probably the line should be translated 
‘*bloom” or ‘‘seeding” of oak or beech. The fourth line is also 
obscure. I give Dr. Kuno Meyer's literal rendering : 
“ Light swallows dart aloft, 

Loud melody ) reaches round the hill, 

The soft rich ) mast buds, 

The stuttering quagmire rehearses. 


Fiona MACLEOD. 


SCIENCE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—My previous letters were written with a definite object which 
they have amply fulfilled, and were intended to open out a wider and 
more importaat question on which I should like to enlarge, if you can 
grant me the space. 

No one, I suppose, will deny that the growing predominance of 
science in the intellectual world is one of the most remarkable and 
startling facts of the last hundred years. How great the debt is which 
we owe to science, and to the pioneers and leaders of scientific inquiry, 
every thoughtful man will most gratefully acknowledge without hesita- 
tion or reservation. But it would be idle to pretend that this reign of 
science has not been attended by a serious drawback. Leaders in the 
world of science seem to imagine that, because they are supreme 
authorities in their own domain, they can claim equal authority in 
every other domain; and they legislate on all questions, spiritual, 
moral, literary, and social, with an arrogant self-confidence which 
would be pitiable, if it were not laughable. I need not refer to Comte, 
with his calendar of famous men and his selected library of 150 works, 
But look at the two eminent Englishmen, Darwin and Spencer. When 
Darwin discourses on the ** Origin of Species,” I sit at his feet with 
humble reverence as a docile learner. But when he lays down the law 
on subjects which lie outside the range of science, when he asserts that 
the dog has a sense of religion just like man, or dogmatises on the 
origin of language, my emotions are very different. When Spencer 
explains the ‘direction of motion’’ or the ‘‘rhythm of motion,"’ I am 
lost in admiration, and eagerly eat of the crumbs which fall from his 
scientific table. But when he babbles of “the current theology” 
(what a scientific phrase!) of which his knowledge is less than skin 
deep, or summarily rules men like Thucydides, Tacitus, and Saint- 
Simon out of the field of education, sublimely unconscious that the 
‘vorks of those great writers contain a deeper insight into human 
nature, and a profounder and more comprehensive knowledge of the 
springs and motives of human character and human action than the 
works of all the men of science put together, I am moved to adopt 
the celebrated French epigram addressed to Beaumarchais, ‘‘Ce n’est 
pas tout d’étre scientifique, il faut encore étre modeste.”’ 

And observe how history repeats itself. In the Middle Ages theology 
put forward the extravagant claim tc be ‘‘ Queen of the Sciences,” 





and the Church ordered Galileo to treat astronomy in a ‘‘ theological 
spirit."’ In modern times science has usurped the dictatorship which 
theology once exercised, and bids us study theological questions in a 
‘scientific spirit.'’ It is difficult to say which claim is the most 
absurd. Imagine the President of the Royal Academy urging his 
milkman to treat lacteal questions in an ‘‘artistic spirit,’’ or the Poet 
Laureate urging students of medicine to treat physiological questions 
in a “ poetical spirit” ! I should have imagined that in this enlightened 
twentieth century the proverb about ‘the shoemaker and his last” 
might have been safely suffered to drop into oblivion; but experience 
seems to show that it was never more urgently needed than now, 
especially by those teachers of science of whom it may be said, in well- 
known words, that “ their forte is science and their foible is omnis- 
cience,” and who seem to be persistently exclaiming, like Shakespeare's 
wit : 
**T am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark!” 


I trust that you will pardon the great length of this letter in con- 
sideration of the importance of the subject. I have had it in my mind 
for months past. 

j. 4. B. 


THE SCARAB 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—A leading contributor, writing hereon at page 526, remarks as 
follows : ‘‘ It would be meaningless to assert that there is an ethical 
element in knowledge, say of beetles, as such.’ What, then, about the 
scavabeus sacer, or sacred beetle of ancient Egypt, worshipped ‘‘as 
such," and utilised as amulets ? 

Vulgarly, the scarab is a dungbeetle, and has the art of rolling up 
mud pellets for its egg deposit; but, as to the ‘ethical element” ! 
Well, they would not have become sanctified without a reason, and 
their native name is that of ‘‘ keeper,’’ and they were sacred to the 
dead ; grammatically, keeper, as Anglicised, means existence, creating, 
and the word is found in composition dynastically, for ‘‘ Kheper- 
Ka-ra"’ was Usertesen I, of the twelfth dynasty. Finally, the humble 
scarab still survives with us as the cock-chafer, or May-bug, German 
Kifer, Egyptian ‘‘ Keeper.” 

A. HALL. 








BOOK SALES 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold on the 11th and two 
following days a large and interesting collection of autograph letters 
and historical documents comprising specimens of the writing of Burns, 
Lord Nelson, Edmund Burke, Thackeray, Marie Antoinette, Napoleon, 
Disraeli and Dr, Johnson. 

The principal items were as follows : 

Anne of Austria, Queen of France, wife of Louis XIII., signature on 
awarrant. £2 4s. (Maggs). 

Chatterton. Autograph MS, ‘‘ The Gallery and School of Nature.’’ 
44 5s. (Sabin). 

Newton, Sir Isaac. Signature on Exchequer tally. £1 13s. 

Letter of Piron (the French poet). £2 12s, (Maggs). 

Letter written by St. Vincent de Paul. Extremely rare. £6 15s. 
(Pearson). 

Letter from Mary Wollstonecraft to Miss Hays. £1 18s. (Pearson). 

A series of autograph letters from Mrs. Siddons to Mrs. Pennington, 
an old friend, principally relating to the troubles between her daughter 
and Mr, (afterwards Sir Thomas) Lawrence. £100 (Knapp). 

Twenty-five letters of Mrs. Piozzi. £16 (Sabin). 


Letter from Robert Burns to John Syme, stamp office. {25 
(Thompson). 

Another letter of Burns, dated 1795. £14 10s. (Maggs). 

Signature of the ‘‘ Young Pretender "' on a warrant, 1745. £15 Ios. 


Letter from Lord Nelson to Capt. Keats, 1804. £8 (Sotheran). 

Waterloo and the Peninsular War, 24 letters written by Sir Thomas 
Noel Hill. £5 tos. (Sabin). 

Letter from Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton. £10 10s, (Sabin). 

Letter from Sir Walter Scott to John Cundell (on golf). 
(Cundell). 

Letter by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
£3 15s. (Spencer), 

Disraeli on his speech on National Education. £2 (Pearson). 

Keats, Sonnet in his autograph. £5 (Spencer). 

Edmund Burke to Charles Barron declining election for Bristol. 
£5 58. (Russell). 

Letter from Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, May 4, 1805. £71. 

Lady Hamilton to Lady Nelson. £11 5s. (Maggs). 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Autograph MS on “Method of Study.” 
£20 1os, (Quaritch). 

Genera! Benedict Arnold, “the Traitor,” to the Earl of Shelburne. 


£7 


£5 58. 
Signature on ‘‘ Charity Bazaar” paper. 


21. 

Passport signed by Louis XVI. for David Hartly, British Minister. 
1783. £11 (Trebault). 

Letter from Marie Antoinette to Necker. £40 (Quaritch). 

Original warrant signed by Lord Burghley for payment to Popham, 
Attorney-General, for his services in connection with the matter ot 
Mary Queen of Scots. £33 (Pearson). 
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Letter from Louis XIV. of France to Viscount Turenne. £7 5s. 

Lord Byron to Capt. Roberts. £4 (Barker). 

Autograph letter of Charles Lamb. £4 19s. (Maggs). 

Autograph letter of Congreve. £5 (Maggs). 

Letters of Caroline Bonaparte and others, {9 5s. 

Frederick the Great to Algarotti. £20 10s. 

David Garrick toGeorge Colman. £5 (Stevens). 

Letter from Count Grammont. £7 5s. (Maggs). 

Letters from Guizot. £5 2s. 

Letter from Dr. Johnson written at Lichfield. £85s. (Pearson), 

Letter from Louis XVI. of France when eight years old. £15 ros. 
(Clarke). 

Letter from Murat, King of Naples, to his wife’s mother (Madame 
Bonaparte). £6 15. 

Letter from Napoleon I. to his mother. £27 ros. (Sabin). 

The same to his brother Lucien, £12 15s. (Sabin). 

Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, 1801. £41 (Wharton). 

Miniature of Lady Hamilton by Mrs. Cheney. £30 (Parsons). 

Letter from Rousseau to the Countess de Boufflers. fro §s. (Jarrett). 

Sir Walter Scott. Autograph Manuscript ‘‘ The Bonnetts of Bonnie 
Dundee.” £85 (Isaacs). 

Voltaire. Autograph verses to Algarotti. £20 (Clarke). 

Letter from Lord Bolingbroke toSir Thomas Hanmer. £6 (Barker). 

Letter from Edmund Burke to Sir Charles Bunbury. £8 5s. 
(Quaritch). 

Letter from same to Mrs. Bunbury. £8 (Harvey). 

Letter from Lord Byron to H. C. Fox. £7 10s. (Pearson). 

Crabbe the poet to Edmund Burke. £14 (Sabin). 

Benjamin Franklin on the Constitution of the United States. £20 15s. 
(Sotheran). 

Frederick the Great to George III. 

Autograph verses by David Garrick, 1774. 10 15s. (Sabin). 

Other autograph verses by Garrick, 1776. 15 (Sabin). 

Manuel de Goday, Duke of Alcadia, Spanish statesman, to Col. 
D’Esmenard, £82 (Sabin). 

Letter from Oliver Goldsmith to H. W. Bunbury. £50 (Sabin). 

Mrs, Jordan to Mr. Bunbury. £9. 

Sir Hudson Lowe to Sir Henry Bunbury. £15 (Maggs). 

Duke of Marlborough on the battle of Ramillies. £10 (Sabin). 

Pope to Lord Strafford. £12 (Sabin). 

Another letter from Pope to the same, 1725. £29 10s. (Ellis). 

Letter from Matthew Prior to Sir Thomas Hanmer, 1706. £140 
(Pearson). 

Sir Joshua Reynolds to Sir Charles Bunbury, 1770. £11 5s. (Ellis), 

Sir Richard Steele to Sir Thomas Hanmer. £25 ros. (Sabin). 

Dean Swift to Sir Thomas Hanmer. 18 ros. (Maggs). 

Benjamin West toH. W. Bunbury. £24 10s. (Roche). 

Autograph letters on affairs in the Mediterranean, 1806-1814. 
(Quaritch). 

The total amount realised at the sale was £2108 os. 6d. 


£10 (Stevens). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART. 

Rée, Dr. P, J. Nuremberg and its Art to the End of the Eighteenth Century 
Translated from the German by G. H. Palmer. Grevel, 4s. net. 

Gardner, Perey. A Grammar of Greek Art. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 

Parsons, Arthur Jeffrey. Zhe Gardiner-Greene Hubbard Collection of 
Engravings, presented to the Library of Congress by Mrs, Gardiner Greene, 
Putnam. 

Fitzgerald, Percy. 
System. Unwin, ros. 6d. net. 

Auden, George A. and Auden, Harold A. The Preservation of Antiquities, A 
Handbook for Curators. Translated by permission of the Authorities of 
the Royal Museums, from the German of Dr. Friedrich Rathgen. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 4s. 6d. 

Baschet, Ludovic. Catalogue illustré du Salon de roos (Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the Paris Salon), containing Reproductions in Fac-simile after the 
original drawings of the Artists. Chatto & Windus, 3s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Wack, Henry Wellington. Zhe Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet 
With an Introduction by Francois Coppée. Putnam, 5s. net 

Barine, Arvéde. Louis X/V. et la Grande Mademoiselle (1652-1693). 


Hachette, 3f. soc. 
Furley, Sir John. /n Peace and War, Autobiographical Sketches. Smith, 


Elder, ros. 6d. net. 
ECONOMICS, 
Brabook, E, W. Jnstitutions for Thrift. Two Lectures delivered before the 
University of Liverpool School of ‘Training for Social Work on February 
17 and 24, 1905. King, 6d. net. 
Jevons, W. Stanley. Zhe Principles of Economics, A Fragment of a Treatise 
on the Industrial Mechanism of Society and other papers. Macmillan, 


10s, net. 
EDUCATION. 

Oxford Modern French Series. Taine, H.: Voyage Aux Pyrénées, Edited by 
William Robertson. Balzac, Honoré de: Une TZéndbreuse Affaire. 
Edited by Marie A, Péchinet. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. each. 

Hall, Theophilus D. A School Manual of English Grammar. With Exer- 
cises and Examination Questions. Murray’s English Course. New 





Robert Adam, Artist & Architect: his Works and his 


Paris : 


edition, revised and enlarged, 2s. 6d. 
Hoare, Mrs. Hints on Early Education, 1820. New edition, S,.P.C.K., 


1s. 6d. 
Spencer, Herbert. Aducation, Intellectual, Moral and Physical. Williams & 


Norgate. Forty-sixth thousand of the cheap edition, as. 6d. 











Ellery, T. B. The Council Arithmetic for Schools. Part VI., Scheme B. 
Black's School Arithmetic, 4d. and 6d. 

Publications of the S.P.C.K. Preparation for Holy 
Mukawan Language, New Guinea, 30. A Nupe Reading Book. 6d. 
A Reading Book in the Language of Wedau, British New Guinea. 34. 
Christian Hymns together with some of the Psalms of David in the 
Language of the BaRonga, as spoken in the district round Delagoa Bay, 
South East Africa, 2s. 64. Psalm and Hymn Book in the Mukawa 
Language, 8d. Portions of the Book of Common Prayer in the Mukawa 
Language. 2s. Portions of the Book of Common Prayer in Malagasy. 
1s. 4d. Geography of Africa in the Mombasa Swahili Language. 
Catechism Book in the Mukawa Language, British New Guinea. 
Portions of the Book of Common Prayer in the Wedau Language. 3. 
Luganda Prayer-book, ts. 44. 

FICTION. 
Hornung, E. W. Stingaree. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 
The Compkte Works of Count Tolstoy, Vols. IX., X. and XT. 


Communion in the 


Anna 


— Translated and edited by Leo Wiener. 3 vols. Dent, 3s. 6d. 

net each. 

en Adeline. The Missing Elizabeth. A Novel. Chatto & Windus 
Ss. 


Spriog, Summer. Backwards and Forwards. Glaisher, 3s. 6d. net. 

Alarcon, D. Pedro de. The Three-Cornered Hat. Translated from the 
Spanish by Lady Goodenough. Nutt, 2s. 6d. 

Martin, Helen R. 7Zidlie, A Mennonite Maid. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Conrad, Stephen. Zhe Second Mrs. Jim. NUodder & Stoughton, 5s. 

Fellows. Charles. Mr. Chippendale of Port Welcome. WHutchinson, 6s. 

Cobb, Thomas. The Friendships of Veronia. Alston Rivers, 6s. 

Keith, Marian. Duncan Polite, The Watchman of Gilenoro. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s. “ 

Ferrar, William John. The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin. Being a chronicle 
of Sir Nigel de Bessin, Knight, of Things that happed in Guernsey 
Island, in the Norman Seas, in and about the year One Thousand and 
Fifty Seven. S.P.C.K., 1s. 6d. 

Muddock, J. E. Sweet “ Doll” of Haddon Hail, The Life Story of Dorothy 
Vernon. Long, new edition, 6d. ; 

Deakin, Dorothea. The Poet and the Pierrot. Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 
Library of Congress. Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Vol. 
1775 May 10—September 20, and Vol. III. 1775, September 21— 
December 30. Government Printing Office, Washington. 
McCarthy, Michael, J. F. Zhe Coming Power, A Contemporary History of 
the Far East, 1898-1905. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. f 


LITERATURE. 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. In 


Brandes, Geerge. 
Vol. 1V. Naturalism in England. Heinemann, 12s. 


Six Volumes. 
net. 
Schénbach, Anton E, Uder Lesen und Bildung. Graz: Leuschner and 
Lubensky, 4m. 50. . 
Boynton, Henry W. Bret Harte. Contemporary Men of Letters Series. 
Heinemann, ts. 6d. net. 
Vaughan, Percy. Early Shelley Pamphiets. Watts, 6d. 
Hirsch, S. A. A Book of Essays. Macmillan, 7s. 6d, net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rankin, Margaret M. A Girl's Garden. Melrose, 2s, net. 

Edwards, M. Betham. Home Life in France. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 

Graham, James, and Oliver, George A. S. The Foreign Traders’ Correspon- 
dence Handbook. For the Use of British firms trading with France, 
Germany and Spain, the Colonies, and with Countries using their 
lLanguage:. Macmillan: Hooper and Graham Series, 3s. 6d. 

Rowntree, B. Seebohm. Betting and Gambling, A National Evil. Mac- 
millan, 5s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Watts, Charles. Zhe Meaning of Rationalism and other Essays. Watts, 
2s. 6d. net. 
POETRY. 


Strong, Archibald T, Sonnets and Songs. Blackwood, §s. net. 

Haig Brown, William, D.D. Carthusian Memories and other Verses of 
Leisure. Longmans, 5s. net. 

Cloriston, Henry. A Chapter from Malory. Nutt, ts. net. 

Gale, Norman. More Cricket Songs. Alston Rivers, 2s. net. (See p. 551-) 


POLITICS. 
Fahlbeck, Pontus. Za Constitution Suédoise et la Parlementarisme Moderne: 


Paris: Picard, 3fr. soc. 
REPRINTS. 
Ingersoll, Colonel, R. G. Lectures and Essays (A Selection). Second Series. 


Watts, 6d. 

The Cameo Classics. Irving, Washington: Oliver Goldsmith, A Biography. 
Dickens, Charles: A Tale of Two Cities. The Beauties of Sterne. 
Reade, Charles: Peg Wofington. The Library Press, 6d. each. 

The Poets and the Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. Charles Kingsley to 
James Thomson. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Routledge, 1s. 6d. net. 
Early Dutch and English Voyages to Spitsbergen in the Seventeenth Century 
including Hessel Gerritss: Histoire du Pays nommé Spitsberghe, 1613. 
‘Translated by Basil H. Soulsby ; and Jacob Segersz. van der Brugge : Jour- 
nael of Dagh Register, Amsterdam, 1634. Translated by) A.J. de Villiers, 
&c. &c. Edited with Introductions and Notes by Sir W. Martin Conway. 

Hakluyt Society. al . 

Hogben, John. Shakespeare's Master-Passages. A guide in Miniature with a 

Treasury of one hundred Specimens. Melrose, 2s. net. 


SCIENCE. 
Boxall, George E. Zhe Evolution of the World and of Man. Unwin, 5s. 
SPORT. 
Jessel, Frederic, A Bibliography of Works in English on Playing Cards and 
Gaming. S, tas. Od. net. — 
‘“‘Pontifex," A Book of Bridge, Blackie, 5s. net. 
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THEOLOGY. 

-ublicati e $P.C.K.—Ti . W. St. Clair. The original 

PP Seared opal Qube bs. Redpath Way A. Madord Critichew'6! the 
Book of Genesis, ts.6d. Bodington, Canon Charles. Devotional Life in 
the Nineteenth Century. A sequel to ‘‘'Books of Devotion.” 2s. 6d. 
Ovenden, Very Rev. Charles, Dean of C The Foundation Y, a 
Happy Life. 2s. 64. A Book of Prayers and Hymns for Private Use 
(revised). 6d. The Church and Realm; some instruction about the 
Church of England. 64. The Lord Bishop of London's Lenten Missions; 
a series of short addresses delivered in various London Churches during 
Lent, 1905. Ti with addresses on the seven last words. By the 
Lord Bishop of don. 6d. Overton, Canon. Some Post-Reformation 
Saints. 6d. Allen, A. J. C. The Free of the so-called ‘‘ Free 
Churches,” illustrated by the History of the Church of Scotland. 64. 
Wace, Henry, Dean of Canterbury. An appeal to the first six centuries, 
containing an address on variations in Doctrine and Practice, a report of 
a Deputation to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a Treatise by Bishop 
Cosin on the Catholic Religion of the Realm of England. 6d. Wane, 
Innes B. The Difficulties of Unbelief, a Message to Men on Land and 
Sea. 4d. Love, Rev. R.T. Why Church ? or the Principles of the Church 
| Ee er td. Hancock, Rev. T. Tht Puritans and the Tithes, 6d. 

ilson, Rev. J. M. Education and Crime. A sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Rochdale in January 1905 on Denominational Schools, 
and consequently enlarged. 1d. Winnington-Ingram, A. F., Bishop of 
London. Religion in Relation to Social Duties and Pleasures, An 
Address to Girls given at Bridgewater House on March 23, 1905. 1d. 
Fairbanks, Arnold, Portfolio of English Cathedrals. No.6, Exeter. 1s. net. 
Rudgard, Rey. R. W. God's Knights. An address to those newly con- 
__ firmed. 48. per 100. 2 

oo Spencer J. How to Pray. A little book for Boys. Mowbray, 

Harris, Charles. Pro Fide, 4 Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
Murray, ros. 6d. net. : 

Churton, Edward T., formerly Bishop of Nassau. The Use of Penitence. 
Mowbray, 6s. net. 

Coit, Stanton. The Moral Significance of Religivus Revivals. 
tion to the Religion of Democracy. atts, rd. 

Maclaren, Alexander, -£xpositions of Holy Scripture. The Book of Isaiah, 
chapters I. to IV. Hodder & Stoughton, 7s: 6d. 

Renan, Ernest. The Apostles. A new Translation by William G. Hutchison. 
Watts, R.P.A. cheap reprints, 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
McCracken, Laura. Guddio, Past and Present. Illustrated by Katharine 
McCracken. Nutt, 5s. net. 
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More Cricket Songs. By Norman Gale. (Alston Rivers, 2s. net.) 
Mr. Norman Gale—was ever poet dowered ‘with a more euphbonious 
name ?—has fairly won the right to be regarded as our laureaté of the 
cricket field. Time was, when he tuned’ his lyre to a softer strain, 
singing of country pleasures ‘‘chaste but warm,’’ in the immortal 
parese of some fortunate reviewer. The country is still his love, but 
e sings ho longer of dairy-maids ; he is all for sterner joys, and his new 
book of verse might almost be entitled ‘‘ The Compleat Sportsman "— 
so earnestly does he advocate strenuous endeavour in the ‘‘ bronzing 
swn,’’ so stoutly does he reprehend the vice of grumbling : 
‘** To throw your hands above your head 
And wring your mouth in piteous wise 
Ts not a plan,’ the Captain said, 
© With which I sympathise. 
And with your eyes to ape a duck 
That’s dying in a thunderstorm, 
Because you deprecate your luck, 
Is not the best of form.'”’ 

With the spirit that prompts Mr. Gale to this utterance we are in 
cordial sympathy. Hf we are to have cricket songs, it is clear that his 
is a good pen for the pu . His verse is easy and fluent, his sense 
of rhythm is well enough, his enthusiasm so real as to be aimost 
_ infectious. Except when he attempts the pathetic touch, as for 

example in ‘‘ The Old Professional,” the reader can turn to any page in 
his little book with the pleasing certainty of finding mild amusement. 
Sometimes the humour is a trifle thin; sometimes'the rhyme is forced ; 
on occasion we may think the treatment something more serious than 
the subject warrants. But Mr. Gale is considerably above the average 
as’ a ‘craftsman, ‘and cricketers will'no doubt welcome his volume. 
Whether he might not have employed his talents more profitably in 
another direction is a question that we need not discuss here, 

The Wild Irishman. By T. W. H. Crosland: (T. Werner Laurie, 
5s.) It is always a little difficult to take Mr. Crosland with quite the 
proper degree, not of seriousness, but of amseriousness, if we may coin 
a word for the occasion. We have a notion that he must have 
enjoyed many a nanghty laugh in his sleeve at the heavy truculence of 
some of his critics. For one suspects that a good deal of the apparent 
acrimony with which he has assailed a certain canny nation and an 
uncertain, charming sex is as much a pretence with him as that little 
bundle of light lyrics with which he begatr his literary excursions was 
parodic. Still, there are limits to pretescés and parodies, and if, like 
the little boy in‘ Alite,” he only does them to annoy, because he 
knows they tease, the persistence and the’ manner Oof-his caricatures 
reveal such malicious proclivities that one longs for just the right 
kind of ‘‘ Duchess” to pop him neatly into a corner without worrying 
too much about the matter. In his new book anent the Irish he ‘is as 
cantankerous as ever with his"’ ancient enemies the Scotch, but even 





if his cherished ancient enmity is half make-believe, it passes all 
decorum to remark “as he does, that no more than am Irishman can 
forego the potato can a Scotchman ‘‘ forego oatmeal and offal.” This 
is a fair specimen of many gross lapses compared with which the 
numerous bracketed elactlatins the “tut-tuts ” and ‘‘ think-of-its,” 
and ‘‘ Glory-hes,"”" with which he has annotated a lengthy quotation 
from a little book called The Scot in Ulster, aré mere urbanities 
of style. Towards the Wild Irishman, however, Mr. Crosland elects to 
be conciliatory—conciliatory in his own fashion. Mr, Crosland is proud 
of his book. He ‘takes leave to point out” that it presents a 
new and a true view of Ireland. For ourselves we hardly think 
that the whole book amounts to a “‘ view"’ at all at all. Mr. Crosland 
certainly has views on twenty subjects, ranging from wit, whiskey, 
and the shillelagh, to pigs, poetry, and potatoes ; but what do they ail 
amount to? As far as we can see, that potatoes and pigs are a pity, 
and that the other things, with the exception of the whiskey (which, 
of course, is ‘‘better for your ethical and nobler parts than the 
Scotch variety ") no longer exist in Ireland, or, if they do, are not 
really Irish. For instance, Mr. Crosland once saw a shillelagh (one 
of a possible thousand in the whole country) ‘‘ which reminded one of 
nothing so much as a Salmon and Ghuckstein silver-headed ebony 
walking-stick cut short.’’ Again, he has heard of Irish humour, yet he 
quotes a long string of stories, only to find that they give him qualms 
as to their power of amusing the ‘‘ twentieth-century person.’’ And 
ave they Irish after all? As to try, his sole consolation in the 
mediocrity of Tom Meore lies in his ability to congratulate the Irish 
people ‘‘ that they should have produced and put their emotional and 
moral trust in a Moore, rather than a Burns,” while his knowledge of 
Mr. Yeats, who has a chapter to himself, has convinced him that his 
qualities are not in any way Keltic. ‘ ‘t The best’ Kelt we ever had was 
Mr. Yeats’ own master, one William Blake, who was sheer Cockney. 
Mr. Yeats is just Blake spun out and over conscious."" And Mr. Cros- 
land proceeds to quote little tags from each to prove that we can't tell 
one from t’other. Well, well! We must not be lured into controversy 
lest the interest clinging to some of the chapter headings should seem 
to give the book an importance which it hardly deserves. 

Stories of King Arthur, retold from Malory by W, Waldo Cutler (G, 
G. Harrap). King Arthur and his Round Table never grow {stale. 
In the twentieth century they are still gilded with eternal romance. 
In this modern guise, somewhat curtailed to suit a hurrying century, 
they will gladden youthful readers who joy to read “chronicles of 
wasted time in praise of ladies dead and lovely knights.” These 
legends of sturt and strife, of masterful warriors, are told in an easy 
and picturesque style. As we know, the deeds of derring-do are inter- 
mingled with fine instances of humanity and kindliness, courtesy to 
women and knightly faith. Their simplicity, their directness and 
truthfulness make these tales always good reading for young and old. 
King Arthur’s name and fame are localised all over Britain, quite 
apart from Wales, Cornwall, Winchester, &c. We have references to 
Northumberland, and in proof thereof Merlin’s Grave is on Tweedside ; 
Arthur's Seat at Edinburgh, Camelon; and the site of the vanished 
Roman building called Arthur’s Oven carefully described by George 
Buchanan and others near Falkirk ; and tales of the Round Table con- 
nected with Stirling Castle. Arthur, created in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, had undoubtedly some notable patriot British chief as 
his original. These were the centuries when knighthood, knightliness 
was a craze. This volume is well illustrated and has an excellent 
introduction. 

These Stories of Robin Hocd, retold from the old ballads by J. 
W. McSpadden, form a kindred volume from the same publisher, 
Robin Hood was a more prosaic King Arthur, a rustic hero and 
true Saxon goaded into wild ways by Norman oppression. The 
editor has made good use of the old ballads, ‘ ballads gallant and 
gay,’’ on which his characters are based, and mingles verse and prose 
happily. It were well that English childhood were nurtured on such 
wholesome diet. It is the red deer, the venison from the greenwood, 
compared with the milk-and-water pabulum too often presented to-day 
‘* as suitable for the young.” When their nutriment does not err on 
the side indicated then there is everywhere the trashy magazine, the 
highly flavoured ‘ dreadful." 

There is something almost superfluous about Mrs. G. King Lewis’ 
little book, Critical Times in Turkey, and England's Responsibility (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.), since the publication of Miss Durham's recent 
work. Mrs. Lewis also went out to Turkey to carry clothes and pro- 
visions to the victims of the late disturbances, and though she went toa 
different part of the country—to Bourgas, and afterwards to Drama 
and the country near the Bulgarian frontier—the duties she undertook 
were exactly similar. But Mrs. Lewis lacks Miss Durham's experience 
of the people and her well-balanced manner of looking at things. The 
chronic misery of many of the inhabitants of European Turkey, 
whether they are Greeks who have been harried by the Bulgarians, or 
Bulgarians who have been raided by Mahommedans, or Mahommedans 
who have been ruined by one or other of the other nationalities, is 
heart-rending in the extreme. But it is the natural and inevitable 
result of jarring creeds and nationalities without a strong and just 
hand to keep them in order. Mrs. Lewis’ book does more credit to 
her heart than to her head. If her exhortations were followed 
literally the result would be a nen conflagration, of which no 
man can see the end, and which would bring about far more suffering 
and slaughter than it could possibly suppress. The Near Eastern 


Question is not such plain sailing as some onlookers imagine, and the 
trained diplomatists who have it in hand are treading on ground 
beneath which are fires scarcely hidden and with difficuliy kept under, 
They know the danger and do their best to avert it, 
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